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HARRY’S CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 
By MARY A. BARR. 
Cuppiine down on the sheep-skin rug, 
Fleecy and warm and white, 
Three little happy children talk, 
Talk low in the warm fire-light. 
“Tt is Christmas-eve !” says Harry; 
“It is Christmas-eve!” says Grace; 
“Tis Kismas-eve !’’ lisps little Kate, 
Lifting her dimpled face. 


“And Santa Claus is coming to-night, 
Coming when we are asleep; 

And mother says he is sure to bring 
Just what we want, to. keep.” 

“Then he will bring me a golden ring.” 
“He'll bring me a doll, I know.” 

Said Harry, “ He'll bring me a ship, 
With sails as white as the snow.” 


So they spoke of their coming joys 
In the ruddy fire-light’s glow. 

And Harry said, in a whisper, 
“Oh, wouldn’t I like to know 

Where father is sailing to-night— 
Father, away on the sea! 

Mother says it is Christmas-eve 
Wherever his ship may be.” 


Then three little white-robed figures 
Went hand in hand upstairs, 
And three little tender faces 
Bent low for their Christmas prayers. 
The doll and the golden ring 
In slumber were soon forgot ; 
But Harry, with open eyes, lay stili, 
Heart full of a tender plot. 


When the house was very quiet 
He crept to the chimney-place, 
Tucked a tiny note in his stocking, 
And fled with a happy face. 
*Twas only a little boy’s message, 
By some passing angel taught, 

Only a sweet unselfish wish, 
Only an exquisite thought. 


A message to Santa Claus; it read: 
“My father is off on the sea; 
Please fill my stocking with kisses, 
And take them to him from me.” 
Ah, surely the good God read it, 
For the ship came home that night, 
And Harry was clasped in his father’s arms 
At the dawn of the Christmas light. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


issued December 19, is complete in itself, the Serial 
Story and Post-office Box having been omitted for 
one week, in order to. make room for a rich col- 
lection of stories, poems, and illustrations, each with 
a Christmas motive. It contains: 

“THE GIRL WHO SAVED UP CHRISTMAS,” 
a story by Sopnre Swerr. 

“OUR SNOW MAN.” By Jimmy Brown. 

“ A CHRISTMAS PRAYER,” a poem by Witt 
CARLETON. 

“ A CHRISTMAS KNIGHT,” a story by Mar- 
tHEw Wuirs, Jun. 

“THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A 
SHOE,” a Christmas Play by Oxttve Wizson. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Among the artists represented in this Number 
are Frepertc Dietman, Tuomas Nast, W. A. 
Rogers, and Jessix SHEPHERD. 


Harper's Youne Prorie....Per Year $1 50 
Harper’s Weerxiy = 400 
Harper's Wrexty and “ 5 00 
Harrer’s Youne Prorries ** 

A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 











NEW STORY BY OUIDA. 


A new story by this popular novelist, entitled 
“ FRESCOES,” 
will be begun in Harper’s Wrexiy for December 
30. Jt is told in telegrams and letters, and is writ- 
ten in the author's most brilliant manner. 





(38" 4 Surpiement, containing an illustrated 
Christmas Story, and a double-page picture by 
Tomas Nast, was issued gratuitously with Har- 
per’s Weekty for December 23. 





CHRISTMAS KEEPING. 


bee is something very pleasant in 
the thought that when we are celebra- 
ting our Christmas festivals the wave of 
reverenze and joy that has reached us, 
sweeping round the world from east to 
west, comes bringing with it the chant of 
Roman masses, the carol of English vil- 
lagers, the less worshipful songs of the stu- 
dents in the Quartier Latin, the chimes 
from the steeples of ten thousand churches, 
and the happy laughter of children from 
the beginning of the boundaries of Christ- 
endom. 

How charming is that ancient and ten- 
der custom of the Calabrian peasants, who 
in the days just before Christmas go down 
from their mountains to visit the shrines of 
the mother of Christ, and cheer her with 
their wild strains of song till such time as 





the holy Babe is born! Surely the winds 
of Christmas morning might bring us, if 
not the echo of that music itself, yet some 
whisper of its spirit—a something sweeter 
spirit it may be than that of all the revelry 
which goes on under mistletoe boughs and 
before the blaze of Yule-logs. 

Many of our ancestors were frightened by 
the influences that ruled the revelries of 
their and their fathers’ days, when the Lord 
of Misrule and the Abbot of Unreason held 
sway with their followers till Little Christ- 
mas, or Twelfth-Night, came—such sway, 
indeed, that they grew to deserve and wear 
the name of the Captains of Mischief; those 
revelries where the great Yule-log was kin- 
dled, a log so huge that its slow core of heat 
might burn and smoulder for all of six weeks, 
or till Candlemas-day cleared away the last 
remnant of the Christmas merry-making, 
and where the boar’s head, and capon, and 
roast swan, and wassail-bowl, were the least 
of the dainties, and “ lashings of good drink 
there was,” moreover. Our timid ancestors 
regarded these things, in spite of sacred car- 
ols sung by clergy and people, fathers, mo- 
thers, and little children carrying the bless- 
ed tapers burning in their hands, as but 
signs of a time when reverence lived only 
in the crust of things, and the heart was 
hollow rottenness, and so discountenanced 
the keeping of the festival at all that their 
children grew up to a strange unfamiliarity 
with its long-descended customs, and where 
they heard of them in any report, heard of 
them only as things to be avoided. They 
showed, it would seem, less reverence for 
the day, however great might be their rev- 
erence for the facts and tenets of their 
stern religion, than have the cattle who fall 
on their knees in stall on the night of the 
Nativity, if popular superstition is to be list- 
ened to, inheriting the instinctive motion 
from the old ox and ass which, according to 
ancient paintings, fell on their knees in the 
stable where the ancient manger was a cra- 
dle. Thus in many portions of our country 
the last two generations were the first, with 
the general decline of a too severe asceti- 
cism, to bring about an almost universal 
observance of a holiday which certainly de- 
serves honor so long as we pretend to call 
ourselves a Christian people. 

Yet it is odd to notice how, even in our 
abbreviated observances, we have not been 
able to escape some of the former heathen 
practices that have crept upon us, so that 
even in the hanging of our festoons and 
wreaths of evergreen we are following an 
old British custom of the Druids, who hung 
the green up within-doors when the frost 
came, in order that the sylvan sprites might 
still find a home in the wintry weather un- 
der the forest bough, and bring a blessing 
to the house that gave it to them. 

Although in Latin countries the day and 
its preceding night are celebrated with 
countless bells and masses and candles, and 
with midnight banquets to sustain the fa- 
tigues of the celebration, yet the children 
there have no such luck in school holidays 
proper to the season as children do with us, 
their longest. holiday ending the day but 
one after the festival, while our little lads 
and lassies look forward to Twelfth-Night 
as the winding up of their joys. 

Nor are our children confined to any one 
form of the Christmas genius. As every 
nationality is represented with us, so every 
form of Christmas sprite and guardian is 
happily welcomed, from the Santa Claus 
who came over with the Knickerbockers, 
his pack full of toys and sweetmeats, to the 
Petit No#él of French settlements, who goes 
about dropping silver pieces into the chil- 
dren’s two shoes at the foot of their little 
beds; and all up and down the land the 
flowers of summer are replaced by the flow- 
ers that bloom in the tiny flames upon the 
boughs of the Christmas tree, which, if it 
was originally exotic, has now established 
its growth, and if it has not become almost 
a native of the soil, has certainly taken out 
naturalization papers, and become a citizen 
of our homes if not our forests. 

We may console ourselves for the neglect 
that the great festival has met with in these 
regions of ours by remembering that Christ- 
mas was not celebrated at all till nearly 
half-way into the second century of the 
Christian era, and even then it was an ex- 
ceedingly movable feast, often confounded 
with another, that of the Epiphany, and 
sometimes only honored so late as the month 
of May. Nor did it become firmly fixed till 
two or three hundred years after that, when, 
by the best authorities of the old Roman 
archives of that early time remaining, the 
date was decided, whether correctly or not 
making really little matter, so long as the 
fact for which the date is desired is thus 
haloed with remembrance. Nor do we now 
actually keep that identical date, since the 
change from Old Style to New Style brings 
the time round to quite another day still. 

With all the celebration that Christmas 
receives the world over, we doubt if it any- 
where has such various and general celebra- 








tion as on our own shores. In the North, 
amidst snows and hemlock boughs, the day 
has a delightful domesticity, a sense of shut- 
in comfort and well-being; farther south 
fire-crackers and pistol-shooting give it a 
strange atmosphere ; and still further south 
its songs are given to balmy breezes laden 
already with the scents of roses, of orange 
flowers, and of oleanders, that make the day 
as genial as it must have been nearly two 
thousand years ago on the plains of Pales- 
tine. 

In whatever manner it is kept, Christmas 
is a day peculiarly belonging to home and 
all that pertains to the sacredness of the 
hearth. One can not but feel that women 
should hold in especial regard the day that 
did more to take them out of dishonor and 
establish them in honor than any other sin- 
gle day that ever dawned over the earth. 
When one sees the difference between the 
savage woman and her captor, between the 
Greek woman, even, and her cultured lord, 
between any slave and her master, and sees, 
on the other hand, the pretty nearly perfect 
equality now given by man to woman, if 
not politically, yet at any rate materially 
and in personal consideration, one realizes 
that the forces which came into play on the 
first Christmas-day of all were forces which 
lifted her from a low estate to a throne. 

It becomes her, then, to burn the fire upon 
her hearth in its honor, as if it were an al- 
tar flame fed with spices and fanned by the 
breath of prayer, to hang the ground-pine 
upon her door, that all who enter it may 
enter in the name of the day, and the holly 
stems and laurel in her window, that all who 
pass shall know the spirit that reigns with- 
in, and to cast her wreaths upon the mounds 
in the church-yards in the name of Him who 
has risen from the dead,and that none of 
all the household who may have gone into 
the shadows beyond shall fail to have their 
share in its remembrances. It becomes them 
to spend thought and care and money on 
their gifts and on their tables, and to see 
that their poor also are not forgotten, and 
to teach their children to sing carols not al- 
together as mere music, or as part of the 
merry-making, but as expressive of their rec- 
ognition of all that Christmas-day means, 
which, having raised one mother into the 
reverence of half the worshipping world, 
raises also all other mothers. For only in 
Christendom and among those people who 
have heard and understood the message 
sung by night on the plains of Bethlehem 
have women been accorded any portion of 
that place and power which is their due as 
the mothers and co-educators of the human 
race. 








FURNACES. 


E seldom fully appreciate our familiar 

blessings. There is the furnace, for 
example. It is found in countless houses, 
and it has been improved year by year by 
ingenious inventors; but there are very 
few of us who can say from our hearts 
that we really love and admire the furnace. 
Whereas, were a furnace to be carried to 
Greenland, and set up in an Esquimau snow 
house, every Esquimau in the neighborhood 
would hail it as the grandest invention of 
the age, and would scorn to complain of it 
on the score that it tarnished the silver-ware 
with coal gas, and brought up with its cur- 
rents of hot air the unwholesome exhala- 
tions of the potato barrel, the meat safe, 
and other fatal furniture of the cellar. 

In the course of its slow development the 
furnace has totally changed its character. 
Originally it was a very simple affair, de- 
signed to bring the atmosphere and odors 
of the cellar into the house. By standing 
over the farnace flue one could awaken all 
sorts of interesting and pathetic memories. 
The current of mouldering apples recalled 
the apple bins with which the country barns 
of New England were formerly furnished, 
and in which innocent and reckless youth 
was accustomed to forage, heedless of stern 
fathers and careless of castor-oil. The whiff 
of old shoes suggested thoughts of the child- 
ish feet that had outgrown those very shoes, 
or of the disdainfui tramp who had refused 
to take them as a gift. A trace of rat was 
seldom missing, and in many instances the 
acute and experienced nose could detect the 
perfume of decaying cabbage, and plainly 
distinguish it from that of robust onions. 

The first great improvement in the con- 
struction of furnaces was that which made 
them disseminators of coal gas as well as 
of subterranean odors. There had grown 
up a feeling that the ordinary atmosphere 
of the cellar was not wholesome so long as 
its peculiar odors could be detected. In 
those days sanitary science sat at the feet 
of the ostrich, and as that sagacious bird 
considers itself securely hidden when it has 
concealed its head, so early sanitary science 
imagined that the air could be made whole- 
some by smothering and concealing objec- 
tionable odors. Now coal gas had this great 
virtue, that it utterly overpowered decay- 





ing cabbage and suppressed mouldering ap- 
ples. The improved furnace not only filled 
our houses, with a gas so vehement in its 
appeals to the sense of smell that it gave 
no other odors a chance to make themselves 
manifest, but it dulled all the senses of its 
inhalers. They found little fault with their 
furnaces, not merely because they really ad- 
mired and trusted them, but because they 
were so stupefied by gas that they were 
incapable of perceiving their undesirable 
character. 

There came a time, however, when sani- 
tary science made the discovery that coal 
gas was unwholesome. The suffocation of 
a number of families by coal gas had al- 
ready led to the suspicion that it was not 
strictly a hygienic agent, and physicians, 
after their attention was called to the mat- 
ter, decided that coal gas should not be ha- 
bitually substituted for atmospheric air by 
young children or adults of weak consti- 
tutions. Then came the last and greatest 
improvement of the furnace—the fresh-air 
box. This improvement is of incalculable 
value, and has made the furnace the best 
cold-air disseminating machine ever in- 
vented. 

The fresh-air box is a wooden pipe or con- 
duit, leading from the outer air to the reser- 
voir connected with the furnace from which 
the furnace flues take their departure. The 
cold air coming from out-of-doors rushes 
through this air box and up the flues, from 
which it pours into every room that is pro- 
vided with a register. None of the odors 
of the cellar can find its way up the flues, 
and it is only when the cellar door is open 
that the cellar air reaches the rest of the 
house. Cool, pure air is furnished by the 
modern furnace, and the registers are ad- 
mirable places on which to place water- 
pitchers, milk- pans, or other domestic ap- 
paratus which it is desired to keep cool. 

It need not be supposed, however, that 
the air box entirely fails to recognize the 
existence of nose in the household. It is a 
favorite lurking-place of public -as well as 
private cats. In fact, it may almost be said 
to secrete cats, and invariably are cats pre- 
sent in its recesses. As every air box has a 
valve in the shape of a sort of wooden door 
which can be closed when the temperature 
of the house becomes too arctic, it frequent- 
ly happens that by the closing of this valve 
cats are made prisoners. If, when this has 
happened, the person in charge of the fur- 
nace forgets to open the valve for a period 
of several weeks, the results of the impris- 
oned cats become evident, and an opportu- 
nity is afforded to the plumber to tear up 
and relay all the water pipes before it oc- 
curs to him to examine the air box. In a 
neighborhood where cats do not prevail, the 
air box gives shelter to other wandering 
animals, and it is said that in many West- 
ern towns the air boxes of furnaces are made 
use of by trappers who furnish the market 
with the skins of that pretty little animal 
that, according to the zoological proverb, 
should be seen but never recognized by any 
other of our senses. 

In addition to supplying our houses with 
fresh air, the modern furnace imparts a good 
deal of heat to the chimney. Indeed, so 
well does it heat the chimney that it has 
often been suggested that it would be a good 
idea to modify the furnace so that it would 
heat the interior of houses. Were this to 
be done the furnace would become an ines- 
timable invention. Of course people can 
now warm themselves by going on the roof 
and sitting on the top of the chimney, but it 
would be much more convenient were the 
heat which the furnace now pours into the 
chimney to be conducted into our rooms, so 
that we could warm ourselves without hav- 
ing recourse either to the roof or to grate 
fires. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
JEWELRY. 


TRAIGHT slender lace pins remain in favor, 
but there is a tendency toward reviving 
larger brooches, representing flowers, and this is 
true not only of gold pins, but of those with 
enamel and precious stones. The novelty this 
season is a brooch of flowers made of thin gold 
mounted on quivering spiral stems, that may be 
worn at the throat, on the corsage instead of a 
bouquet, or in the hair. A cluster of wild roses 
made entirely of thin gold is a beautiful brooch 
for the corsage. All the designs for brooches are 
repeated for pendants. Lockets and crosses are 
passé, and the preference is given to clusters of 
precious stones, or else to the flower, animal, rep- 
tile, and bird devices, with also the butterfly and 
dragon-fly pendants so long in favor. The ruby 
and the pearl are the fashionable stones, and are 
dearer than they have ever been. Emeralds, that 
have been so long out of fashion, are now much 
sought after, and fine ones are very scarce, Sap- 
phires with rubies and diamonds are a great deal 
used, The rich Oriental coloring made by associ- 
ating rubies, topazes, sapphires, and diamonds in 
one pendant or brooch is now preferred to the cold- 
er pure white of diamonds alone. Canary dia- 
monds of the deepest hue are in great favor. Col- 
ored pearls—pink, gray, or black—are combined 
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with white pearls and with diamonds. Solitaire 
diamonds remain popular for ear-rings, and are 
plainly set, but there are also many fashionable 
combinations for ear-rings showing a large col- 
ored stone in the centre, with a row of diamonds 
around it, and scarcely any gold visible. Tour- 
malines, Alexandrites, cat’s-eyes, sapphires, em- 
eralds, rubies, or pearls are used in this way. A 
ball incrusted with diamonds is a new design for 
ear-rings. Ruby and sapphire solitaire ear-rings 
are also very fashionable. 


INDIA JEWELRY. 


Collections of genuine India jewelry show neck- 
laces of beads of the rosy Burmah gold; bangles 
of refined yellow gold so soft that it is pressed on 
the arm, and remains there without needing a 
clasp; polished gold of many alloys, showing red 
and purple tints as brilliant as enamel; jewels 
used in their natural shape, without being dis- 
torted by cutting; cunningly fashioned chains of 
gold wires, bent and twisted, without solder ; and 
many characteristic designs of scrolls, circles, 
heads and horns, ete. There are bangle brace- 
lets of gold wire as fine as a thread, on which a 
single large pearl is strung for its ornament ; this 
wire is too fine to hold a clasp, and fastens with a 
snap, like an ear-ring; on another is a nut-shaped 
ornament with three sides, showing a ruby, a di- 
amond, and a sapphire; on a third is a droop- 
ing acorn made of a large pearl, with a diamond 
at the top. These wire bangles are so small that 
several may be worn at once. A serpentine brace- 
let has diamonds of all the different tints, while 
another is a chain of diamonds, with a pearl in 
each link. Necklaces of beads, hoop ear-rings, 
pendants of red enamels that look like rubies, 
chatelaines of India designs, and silver wire-work 
for various articles, all belong to this new re- 
vival, 


SETS OF JEWELRY. 


Sets of jewelry with a brooch and ear-rings to 
match are again displayed in gold, pure and sim- 
ple, or else with diamonds, pearls, or enamels add- 
ed. Flower, spray, and leaf designs are liked for 
the brooch, with a smaller design for the ear- 
rings. Ivy leaves, geraniums tinted naturally, 
clover and fern leaves, are in simple gold sets for 
very young ladies, and are sold for about $25; 
there are buttercup or daisy sets of gold for the 
same price, while those that have diamond drops 
of dew are $40. Pretty pearl sets with the jew- 
els incrusting flowers of gold are $75. Separate 
lace pins or brooches take on all these flower and 
foliage patterns in yellow gold, or else they are 
enamelled the color of the flower, such as a bunch 
of white daisies or of English violets in purple 
enamel, with dew-drops of diamonds. 


BRACELETS, 


Bracelets remain the fashionable piece of jew- 
elry. Chain bracelets of India designs are the 
fashion of the season in Paris, and are coming 
into favor here; made of yellow gold, these cost 
from $35 to $150 each. Other bracelets are fit- 
ted with a clasp that makes them cling to the 
arm, while still others are formed of a number of 
chains not larger than a cord, each of which ter- 
minates with a pendent ball, and these cords ap- 
pear to be carelessly tied around the arm. There 
are also chain bracelets with each link set with 
jewels, especially with rubies and sapphires. The 
most popular bracelet is a coil of two, three, or 
four twists of gold. Serpentine bracelets with 
corrugated folds are very different from the chain 
serpents lately worn. The thread-like India ban- 
gles already described are the first choice with 
lovers of novelty. Band bracelets are worn very 
narrow. Three separate bands of the same de- 
sign, but each studded with different jewels, make 
a beautiful bracelet cluster. A very slender ri- 
viére of diamonds forms a tasteful bracelet, and 
two such bracelets may be linked together to 
form a collar or necklace on a band of black 
velvet. Colored pearls, large square emeralds, 
and canary-tinted diamonds are favorite jewels, 
but even these retain the simple slender forms 
of less costly bracelets. 


NECKLACES. 


The gold necklaces and lockets formerly worn 
in the daytime and even in the street outside of a 
cloek are entirely out of fashion, and detract from 
the style of those otherwise well dressed. The 
only necklace used except on full-dress oeca- 
sions is the silver collarette, high and close like 
a dog-collar, around the cadet collar of the dress ; 
this costs from &8 to $20. For full dress there 
is the merest thread of a gold chain, or a riviére 
of diamonds with a fanciful pendant, such as a 
wild rose of diamonds, a jewelled star, a Maltese 
cross of colored jewels, a pearl butterfly, or an 
artistic cameo. Slender strings of well-matched 
pearls with a diamond clasp are chosen by wealthy 
women, A black velvet band close around the 
throat with a single row of pearls or of diamonds 
upon it is becoming alike to the dark and fair, 
to the short and the long neck. 


FINGER RINGS, 


Fanciful stones fancifully set, with the slight- 
est rim of gold passing around the finger, are the 
fashionable rings for ladies. Pearl rings, espe- 
cially the pink, bronze, gray, and black pearls, 
are in great favor, and solitaire white pearls— 
emblems of purity—are being chosen for engage- 
ment rings. Tourmalines of various colors, the 
deep red hyacinths, emeralds, spinelles, cat’s-eyes, 
aquamarines, sapphires, and rubies are associa- 
ted with diamonds in a diagonal row, or a clus- 
ter, or in long marquise designs, or are straight 
around the finger. A combination of stones is 
the fancy in preference to solitaires, though the 
favorite engagement ring remains a solitaire dia- 
mond mounted to show as little gold as possible 
in the setting, with only a wire of gold around 
the finger. Gypsy rings, with the stones imbed- 
ded in the gold, are pleasant for wearing under 





gloves, and were originally meant for gentlemen, 
but have been captured by ladies. Cameo and 
painted rings are out of fashion. 


WATCH CHAINS AND CHATELAINES. 


Ladies’ watch chains, worn for use and safety, 
not for ornament, are the merest cord of gold 
seven or eight inches long, with a bar to be pass- 
ed through a button-hole; these cost $15 to $25. 
Still shorter chains, only three inches long, are a 
new fancy for passing through the button-hole, 
holding the watch at one end inside the corsage, 
while the other end hangs outside, with a talis- 
man or charm to ornament it. The most brill- 
iant India enamels are also used on these chains, 
and the watch is correspondingly enamelled. The 
chatelaine is, however, the most elegant support 
for a watch, and may be of plain gold in elabo- 
rate India designs, or paved with pearls, dia- 
monds, or other stones, or else made of fine 
cameos. The watch is of corresponding design, 
even the cameos being repeated on the outside 
of the cover, or else it is of the exquisite small 
crystals that are now so much in favor for open- 
faced watches. 


JEWELRY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


For full dress, gentlemen wear watch chains 
of a thread of gold so fine as to be inobtrusive ; 
these are the short vest chains with a bar, or 
they may be double to pass across the vest from 
pocket to pocket. More substantial chains for 
the daytime are still very small cords of yellow 
gold, or else they are enamelled, and have an 
enamelled seal pendant at one end. The linked 
sleeve-buttons for gentlemen, and for ladies as 
well, are squares of yellow gold wrought in India 
styles of goldsmithing, with or without colored 
stones, or else they are of hammered gold, or 
they bear some dark stone, a cat’s-eye or a tour- 
maline, very plainly set. Tiny pins to stick in 
the loops of a neck-tie show a diamond leaf, a 
crescent, a gold fly, an enamelled star, or else 
they have a head of pearl, ruby, or emerald. Lar- 
ger scarf pins for the centre of the cravat have 
animals’ heads of enamel or of jewels, or a spi- 
der of colored pearl or of gold, a speckled trout 
of fine enamel, a carp with a face of gold, a 
monkey with diamond eyes, a meerschaum of col- 
ored pearl, or some other device partaking of the 
quaint or grotesque. 


TOYS. 


The return of the holidays brings novelties in 
toys for gifts for children, and this season instead 
of a few elaborate mechanical toys that only the 
rich can buy, there are many improvements in 
the less expensive things. For little girls are 
new doll heads of bisque that open and close the 
eyes, and have light hair, with a short bang on 
the forehead and long flowing locks behind. Ex- 
cellent kid bodies are now made without the 
wires that push through and break the kid. If 
wax heads are preferred the expense is greater, 
and the fancy this season is for the dark-eyed 
dolls, though the pure Saxon blondes with blue 
eyes are very largely imported. Perhaps the 
most popular choice is the French bisque doll 
with wooden body, jointed in every limb, so that 
any position can be assumed; these have flaxen 
hair that is easily dressed, and altogether this 
doll is more durable than those of wax, and can 
be refitted if the face and head are injured. Tiny 
jointed dolls entirely of bisque are exquisite lit- 
tle toys, and come in a box provided with an out- 
fit of clothing. The singing doll is the novelty 
of the season; on being pressed at the waist it 
sings “ I want to be an Angel,” or “Buy a Broom,” 
or perhaps the “ Marseillaise,” one aria being all 
that each doll attempts. There are also flirting 
dolls, with eyes that move coquettishly in their 
waxen heads. Boy dolls are great favorites, dress- 
ed in sailor suits or in a Seotch kilt with a Tam 
o’ Shanter cap. The indestructible doll heads, 
with glass eyes, and hair that may be combed, are 
not very pretty, but will endure much knocking 
about. Comical rag dolls called Samanthy are 
dressed in a calico sun-bonnet and wrapper. 
There are many dolls dressed as infants in long 
clothes with caps, in short clothes of white mus- 
lin that may be washed separately, and also rag 
babies with caps, a bang made of a wisp of real 
hair, and faces very expressively painted. Every 
separate article of clothing can be bought for 
dolls, such as a gossamer water-proof cloak, or a 
set of white fur, a red Turkish fez, a plush poke 
bonnet, | Mother Hubbard cloak of satin, a shawl 
in a strap, a set of jewelry, fans, parasols, ete. 
To further add to the happiness of little girls are 
tea sets, dinner sets, and toilette sets of china of 
diminutive size, but as prettily decorated as those 
used by their mothers. Doll houses consist of 
one room, or of two or three stories, and those of 
domestic manufacture are more durable and far 
less costly than the imported houses, 

Among the new block toys the obelisk is most 
imposing, but may be compactly folded, and has 
letters, figures, and pictures upon it. There are 
also new Kindergarten blocks in better colors, 
more nicely painted; and a single square block 
for a money bank, with letters on the outside 
and figures in good colors. There is the Bliss 
telephone with 200 feet of wire and walnut ear- 
pieces, and an electric battery strong enough to 
give a beneficial shock. There are cube puzzles 
of various kinds for the ingenious, and the new 
Rinaldo game of nine-pins played on a board with 
a spinning-top for knocking down the pins. Then 
there are rubber quoits that will not injure the 
carpet, soft wool parlor balls that can not knock 
down a vase, and white leather balls light enough 
to use in the house. Elephants, all labelled Jum- 
bo, are in favor everywhere, and do service as a 
design for a metal savings-bank, and are the most 
popular of the natural skin covered animals, not 
excepting a spotted horse, a donkey, or a shaggy 
dog. There are miniature bagpipes that make 
shrill sounds, and comical kissing figures. The 
best rubber toys are a pug-dog that barks when 





pressed, and a new jointed rubber doll. A good 
managerie sold has three or four stories of cages, 
with an animai in each, and this can be taken 
apart to be packed. Excellent small rocking- 
horses are from $3 50 to $12, but higher horses 
on springs are from $10 50 upward. The little 
jockey is a pair of horses with reins by which the 
child can guide the movement of the horses just 
as he would real horses. Beautiful new sleighs 
are very light, with solid steel runners. New 
bicycles and tricycles made especially for chil- 
dren have iron wheels and rubber tires. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


The custom of sending Christmas cards has 
become as general in this country as it has long 
been in Europe, and there is a constant improve- 
ment going on in the style and design of these 
cards, from the small ones that are sold fora few 
cents, and used to accompany a gift or to inclose 
in a letter, up to the large prize cards that are 
beautiful enough to be framed and hung on the 
wall. Some of these when bought are provided 
with a fringe on the edge and a cord for hang- 
ing, but to keep them permanently they are 
placed in a frame of light wood, or of ebonized 
wood, or perhaps the frame is lightly gilded, and 
showing the grain of the wood. Cherry and oth- 
er red wood frames of two or three grooves are 
effective on the cards that have light back- 
grounds. It is gratifying to our national pride 
to see the English journals acknowledge that for 
artistic conception, imaginative rendering, and 
beauty of execution the American cards distance 
all others. Miss Wheeler’s design, to which both 
artists and the public awarded the prize in the 
Prang Competition, is the favorite of the season. 
Two beautiful cards designed by Miss Humphrey 
—one showing a child invoking Santa Claus, the 
other representing the Christmas angel poised on 
the crescent moon—are accompanied by deserip- 
tive verses written by Miss Celia Thaxter. The 
prize cards designed by Alfred Fredericks, Wal- 
ter Satterlee, Frederic Dielman, and others, are 
beautiful compositions that embody the true 
Christmas spirit, and serve as pretty gifts and 
souvenirs of the season. Among the smaller 
cards there are also many attractive little pic- 
tures, One of these represents a group of cher- 
ubs, with exquisite faces, bearing tidings of good- 
will; another, with an effective dark background, 
has singers of carols standing in the snow beside 
a lighted window ; in a third, a mother and child 
in quaint old-time wintry attire carry holly boughs 
through the snow; the old-fashioned sampler 
forms corner pieces for the border of another; 
and the bird and animal cards show all the chil- 
dren’s favorites—Jumbo, pugs, cats, owls, and 
whole flocks of swallows bringing the Christmas 
greeting. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Tirrany & Co.; Tueopore B. Srarr; L. P. Tis- 
BALS; Enric Broruers; and L. Prange & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


A LEARNED gentleman, it is related, who call- 
ed to see Mrs. Riper, of Concord—a lady well 
known to naturalists through her collection of 
lichens, and a part of whose occupation it was to 
fit young men for college in Latin and Greek— 
found her hearing the lesson of one student in 
the differential calculus and that of another in 
Sophocles, while rocking the cradle with one 
foot, and shelling pease in her lap. 

—Mr. JosepH Morean sold a herd of four 
thousand cattle for one hundred thousand dol- 
lars recently, although he started on a ranch iu 
Kansas twelve years ago on borrowed capital. 

—The two horns of a dilemma are nothing to 
those of a chair manufactured of twenty-four 
polished steers’ horns, which has been sent to 
Governor-elect Bates, of Tennessee, by Captain 
Britton, of Texas. 

—New York and Boston will hear the ‘Scan 
dinavian” Symphony of Mr. Cowen this winter, 
which will also be performed at Edinburgh, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Liverpool, Crystal Palace, Paris, 
Brighton, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 

—It is stated that Joun Russet, Youne 


wants to come home, having grown tired of 


China, 

—The LonereLiow fund has “scooped in” 
more than eighteen thousand children’s dollars. 

—Some Boston critics think that Mr. Vep- 
DER’S “Samson,” engraved by Cote for Har- 
PER’S CHRISTMAS, can not fail to be regarded asa 
tour de force which has no match on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

—THURLOW WEED, who at first could not re- 
member at night what he had had for breakfast, 
trained his memory by repeating to his wife ev- 
ery evening all that had happened to him during 
the day. Husbands anxious to improve their 
memories, take notice. 

—The President’s sister, Mrs. MCELROY, will 
receive with him on New-Year’s Day. 

—The next Governor of Texas, Mr. IRELAND, 
started out in life as a hostler, at eight dollars a 
mouth, 

—Dr. CARPENTER says that in periods of de- 
pression he has found relief in reading Scorr’s 
novels, 

—While playing Lucia, on a Southern tour, 
Miss EMMA ApsorrT is reported to have inter- 
polated the “‘Suwanee River,” and on another 
occasion to have sung “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” in Faust. 

—Bombay is to be visited by the Rev. Px- 
LIPS BROOKS. 

—THOREAU used to boast that he had a libra- 
ry of nine hundred volumes, seven hundred of 
which he wrote himself. His Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimac Rivers not selling, the pub- 
lishers returned him seven hundred and six cop- 
ies of the edition of a thousand, which he laid 
away in his garret. 

—Miss Lucretia Hare and her niece, the 
daughter of Rev, Eowarp Evzrett HALg, who 
have been studying the works of VELASQUEZ in 
Spain this year, have returned to America. 

—Mrs. Neat Dow is seriously ill with heart- 
disease. 

—At the recent reception to GzorGE Jacos 
HO.Lyoakg, at the ogy of the Co-operative 
Dress Association, Mr. Parke Gopwin said, iu 











reference to the Brook Farm experiment of for- 
ty vears ago, “‘ that he reverenced the dream of 
his youth, and though it had proved but a dream, 
the experiences of his life had made it clearer, 
sweeter, truer, and grander to him.”’ 

—Generosity might emulate the example of 
the firm of Joun H. Pray & Sons, of Boston, 
who, when a clerk who had been in their service 
but a year was taken sick, continued his salary, 
procured him a nurse and doctor, and sent his 
remains home to Vermont at their own expense. 

—Mr. ALcorr has been announced for four 
conversations next summer at the School of 
Philosophy, in spite of the present state of hi 
health. 

—Miss Kate Pattison, who supports Mrs. 
LAN@TRY on the stage, is said to have a rich 
voice, smooth and faultless delivery, many gifts 
of nature, and a trained intelligence of high 
order. 

—The granddaughter of Count Sosreskr was 
lately married to a mechanic in Switzerland. 
The mother of Prince Cuantes Epwarp S8tv- 
ART, the Pretender, was a SOBIESKI. 

—At the marriage in New York of Mr. GrorGs 
De Forest and the Mexican beauty, Miss ANITA 
HarGous, six thousand rose-buds were used in 
the floral decorations. 

—The wife of Sir Wittuiam Harcourt, a mem- 
ber of the Queen’s Privy Council, is the daugh 
ter of the historian Moriey. 

—Miss EMIvy FAITHrFULL says that a woman’s 
ability to earn is equivalent to a dower, if we 
look at marriage from a prosaic point of view. 

—The mother of African Methodism in the 
West, PriscrtitaA BaLtimore, called ** Mother” 
BALTIMORE, Owing to her kindly interest in ev- 
erybody, died lately in St. Louis, and was buried 
from the church she had organized in that city. 

—The Chinese Minister at Washington dresses 
in the richest silks and satins, and never appears 
twice, it is said, in the same suit, his wardrobe 
being worth the incredible sum of a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

—Henry Sewe.t, Esq., who was several times 
Mayor of Coventry in the time of Queen Exiza- 
BETH, was an ancestor of Governor-elect CLEVE- 
LAND. 

—The stilettoes and medals given to Gart- 
BALDI by the South American governments in 
whose service he fought, besides pipes and canes 
of his own handiwork in the old GaRrIBALDI 
house at Clifton, Staten Island, have been given 
to the National Museum at Rome. 

—Mrs. Craig WapswortTu will winter in Eu- 
rope, and rent her Washington house. 

—The Superintendent of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Mr. Concer, reports that the van- 
dalism of tourists is ruining the cones of the 
great geysers, and their carelessness as to fires is 
devastating the forests in the reservation. 

—Madame Buanc, of the great Monaco gam- 
bling establishment, kept two hundred and four- 
teen gardeners, and never dismissed the old and 
sick. They have been reduced to fifty since she 
closed her account. 

—The Queen of Spain hangs her first commun- 
ion and her bridal wreaths on either side of the 
crucifix over her prie-dieu, 

—Lord Rowton, DisRakE t's private secretary, 
has been visiting Prince Leopoip and his wife 
at Claremont. 

—Mr. STANLEY spends the winter in Nice be- 
fore proceeding on his African business. 
FONDACAROG was enabled, in a little 
three-ton boat, with a crew of two men, on a 
voyage from Montevideo to Naples, to ride out 
the roughest gale safely by pouring olive-oil on 
the troubled waters. The oil circled round the 
boat, preventing the waves from breaking. Mr. 
Fonbacako has written a book on the subject, 
and the Italian and English governments and 
the Inman Company are said to be interested in 
the matter. 

—A gold snuff-box, bearing Count Von Mo.t- 
KE’S coat of arms, with the motto “ First weigh, 
then venture,”’ on the lid, with a portrait of the 
Emperor and two of his predecessors, and the 
German eagle, while oak and laurel leaves and 
emblematic groups ornament the rest of the 
box, was given to him by the officers of the Ger- 
man army at his late jubilee, he having hitherto 
used only a wooden one, like a peasant’s. 

—Tho *“* Three Pigeons,” where the road from 
Thame to Abingdon crosses that from Londou 
to Oxford, is thought by antiquarians to be the 
spot where GoLDsMITH laid the scene of She 
Stoops to Conquer. 

—The furniture of King KanaKkava’s palace 
was made in Boston. The library is in green, 
the music-room in old gold, and the throne- 
room in crimson, 

—The comet made its appearance in Egypt on 
the morning of the attack at Tel-el-Kebir, which 
it was necessary to effect before daybreak, and 
so deceived Sir GARNET WOLSELEY that he 
turned to Llajor BUTLER and said, ‘** We are done 
this time; there’s the dawn.” 

—*T am y.ite content to seek my ancestors 
in the garden of Eden,” says Dean Bergeon, of 
England, ‘1 criticising the labor of the New Tes- 
tament revisers; “let others, if they choose, 
look for theirs in the garden called zoological.’’ 

—There is a rumor that NILsson is to marry 
again, a Sehor ANGEL DE MIRANDA, whose mo- 
ther was governess to MERCEDES, and made a 
marchioness. He is a naturalized Frenchman. 
Possibly the rumor arises from the fact that the 
lady is a favorite of Queen IsaBELLA, 

—Tie Duke of Teck became last month a natu- 
ralized Englishman. 

—The first Victoria colonist to receive a bar- 
onetcy is Mr. WILLIAM JOHN CLARKE, of Mel- 
bourne, who is wealthy, and gave away forty 
thousand dollars during the Indian famine, and 
fifty thousand toward building the Anglican 
Cathedral in Melbourne. 

—In the museum of the King of Roumania 
there has been discovered the remains of the 
Cid and his wife Ximena, in a small but elabo- 
rately carved receptacle, which, at the request 
of King ALFonso, are to be sent to Spain. 

—The crowns and regalia which Colonel Jupp 
has bought for the King and Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands will be used in February. The 
crowns are of imperial form, of gold, and set 
with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, opals, 
and carbuncles, the pearls imbedded in the gold 
circle, surrounded with gold tara leaves studded 
with diamond dew-drops. The crowns are sur- 
mounted with globular gold ornaments, and the 
tops are globes set with pearls, with the Maltese 
cross in diamonds. The royal robes are of erim- 
son velvet, Brussels lace, and gold embroidery, 
the Queen’s inner robe being of ivory moiré, 
cut princesse. 
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ures are filled in with a net- 
work of stretched bronze 
silk threads, caught down 
at intersecting points with 
small stitches in gold thread ; 
some are filled in in rice 
stitch, and others are work- 
ed over in herring-bone or 
button-hole stitch with silk 
of the same color with which 
they are edged. The various 
























Fig. 1.—Boy’s Ciora Cap. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs, 14-17. 









Fig. 2.—Boy’s Ciorn Cap.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 14-17. 





Fig. 1.—Vetvetr Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. Fig. 2.—Vaiver Bounrr. 
For description see Supplement. 


Dott with Movas_e JoINTs. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 23-25. 





Fig. 1.—Monocram.—WuitE 


Fig. 2.—Monocram.— WurtE 
EMBROIDERY. 


EMBROWERY. 









Boy Dott’s Scr. 
For pattern and description see . 
Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 48-57. Dot.’s Dress. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 18-22. 


EMBROIDERED CaLenDaR Frame. 
For description see Supplement. 





Ree CT oe Decorated WaLL-Basket. 
w : For design and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL., Fig. 29. 


Way 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms for marking lingerie 
are worked in satin and stem stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton. 


Embroidered Lace Mantel Lam- 

brequin. 

Tats mantel lambrequin, which the illus- 
tration shows reduced in size, is made of 
heavy cream-colored Russian lace, in which 
the pattern is embroidered over with color- 
ed silks and gold cord. The thick edge of 
the design figures is worked over in button- 
hole stitch in old gold and several shades Petticoat ror Girt rrom 4 10 6° Dow’s Crapie. 
of copper-colored silk, Some of the fig- Yxars orp.—Kyirrine anp Crocuet. 


Peeys 


dull-toned silks used for the embroidery 
are relieved by a sparing use of gold 
thread and cord in the flowers of the de- 
sign. The gold thread is used for cen- 
tres, and the cord as a couched line next 
to the button-hole stitched edge. The 
heading at the top of the Jace is finished 
with two rows of button-hole stitches. In 
Russia fine cut and drawn work as well as 
lace is embroidered with silks and gold or 
silver, in the colors of Oriental embroid- 
eries, deep red, bright yellow, and dull blues 
and greens. Bands of embroidered bro- 
For description see Supplement, cade are frequently let in between the lace, 
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Ewprowerep Lack Mantet LamMprequix.—Repvucep Suze. 
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AUTHOR OF “FROM EXILE,” “UNDER ONE ROOF,” “WALTER'S WORD,” “WON—NOT WOOED,” “WHAT HE COST 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


A pecutarity of the law of England, which 
no doubt adds to its terrors to persons of imagi- 
nation, is the quietness with which it goes about 
its work. Until the judge in his wig and gown 
is actually beheld upon the bench there is no- 
thing ostentatious about it. Its eye may be upon 
the individual, for example, whose evidence is 
necessary to its operations, but it is as invisible 
as that of Providence itself. To all appearance 
—and, indeed, in fact—on that long-looked-for 
morning which was to decide the fate of his 
friend, Mark Medway was a free man; it lay with 
himself to go to “ the Justice Hall at the Old Bai- 
ley” to bear witnese in the case, or not to go. The 
prosecution, beyond serving him with the subpe- 
na, had not communicated with him. The defense 
had not communicated with him. He had re- 
ceived no word of menace from the one or ad- 
vice from the other, It is possible that both 
sides had their own reasons for leaving him so 
entirely to himself, but the effect upon his mind 
was deleterious ; it was not unhinged, but it shift- 
ed this way and that, like a ship without a rud- 
der, with every eddy of thought. He was even in 
doubt at this last moment as to whether he should 
appear in court or not. The idea of the fine did 
not weigh one feather with him, nor would it 
have done so had it been ten times the amount. 
But might not Kit’s appeal, so vague and yet so 
instant, point to absence as the course he wished 
him to adopt? Yetif that had been so, why had 
he not written so outright? There might have 
been danger in so saying, of course; but the fact 
that he had written “ Burn this at once” upon 
the slip of paper showed that danger had been al- 
ready incurred, Upon the whole, Mark resolved 
to attend. 

In utter ignorance of the usual course of pro- 
ceeding, he had arranged to go with Dr. Meade 
(who had procured an order of admission for 
two to the body of the court) as though he had 
been a mere spectator. Neither Mrs. Medway 
nor Maud had the courage to put in an appear- 
ance, but held themselves in readiness to drive 
to Ludgate Hill immediately on the conclusion of 
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“ His silence was fatal, aud dissolved the friendship of a 
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A MEMORY~* 


By JAMES PAYN, 





the trial. They understood, of course, that Tren- 
na’s veto only held good while matters were in 
If things went well, she would have their 
heart-felt congratulations ; they would welcome 
Kit as one snatched from the burning, but with- 
out a doubt of the verdict that should proclaim 
his innocence. If things went ill—a contingency 
that made them sick to think of—there were lov- 
ing hearts and helpful hands and a home for her 
at The Knoll through the dark years to come, or, 
if need be, for life. 

A crowded court, the shuffling of feet, the 
opening of doors, a buzz of many tongues, the en- 
trance of the judge—and silence. All these things 
fell on Mark’s ear and eye unheeded; he saw and 
heard them, but they were like the actions of a 
dream. The charge to the Grand Jury was to 
him the merest tissue of words, for Christopher 
Garston’s name had. no place in it; there were 
persons more important to be spoken of—mur- 
derers. Kit was alluded to, though Mark knew 
it not, under “ certain cases of felony of the usu- 
al kind,” which would “ also demand their atten- 
tion.” Mark’s gaze was riveted on the dock, in 
which every moment he expected, with unspeak- 
able horror, to see his friend appear. Presently, 
among the cases in which the Grand Jury were 
announced to have found “ true bills,” was thatef 
Christopher Garston. Mark started and trembled 
as the name was pronounced. “ That is nothing,” 
whispered the Doctor, comfortingly; ‘no one 
could have expected otherwise. It is the other 
jury, yonder, with whom his fate lies.” 

Mark cast one glance in the direction indicated ; 
the men in the box, except that there were twelve 


| of them, were no more to him than so many nine- 
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pins; the mere mechanism of Fate had no at- 
traction for him ; his mind was keeping room fora 
single image; his eves, with the constancy of the 
needle to the pole, reverted once more to the dock. 

A pickpocket, suave and genteel (until convic- 
tion, when he broke out); a burglar, scowling 
and truculent ; a woman, shrill and confident, ac- 
cused of the manufacture of base coin; and then 
Kit himself. The contrast between his appear- 
ance and that of his predecessors drew every eye 
on him; handsome as ever, though a trifle pale, 
with the same bright look on his face as Mark 
had seen there a thousand times. Quiet, but 


| alert, he looked, if not an innocent man, very un- 





like one’s ideas of a guilty one. His gaze flashed 
round the court like a sunbeam till it rested on 
Mark, who mechanically stretched out his hands. 

“Be calm—don’t speak,” whispered the Doc- 
tor, warningly. “It may do him harm.” 

The next moment was heard the strident official 
voice calling upon the prisoner to plead “ Guilty” 
or “Not Guilty,” in the name of our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen. The words had the same 
strange effect on Mark as the jargon of the sub- 
peena had had. They sounded weird to him, as 
well as menacing, like the rattling of unseen 
chains. But on Kit himself they had no such im- 


pression ; they even seemed to arouse in him the | 


same feeling of ridicule which they would, without 
doubt, have evoked under ordinary circumstances. 
But his face became grave and earnest enough 
ere they had died away, and in a quiet, musical 
voice, which was nevertheless heard all over the 
court, he entered his plea of “ Not Guilty.” 

To Mark he had given but one look, and it was 
not repeated ; nor did it need to be. Never was 
glance of mortal more significant of confidence 
and affection ; nay, it had a certain tender assur- 
ahice in it, as though, aware of the anguish of his 
soul, it would have bidden him be of good com- 
fort. The prisoner’s face was now turned on the 
counsel for the prosecution, to whose address he 
seemed to listen with rapt attention, interrupted 
occasionally by a fleeting smile. Mark heard it 
likewise, of course, but the tumult of his feelings 
prevented him from pursuing it in proper se- 
quence, far more from comprehending the gist of 
it. His eyes were fixed on Kit; his mind wander- 
ed to Trenarvon Castle and the river; then back 
to his school-time, when Kit and he were boys to- 
gether—Kit, his own familiar friend, between 
whom and the man the counsel was painting so 
blackly there was the same sort of connection 
that things have in a nightmare, no more. 

Presently the witnesses began to be called. 
First came comparatively unimportant ones, and 
then Mr. Flesker, the jeweller, an earnest, excit- 
able gentleman, who had certainly lost something 
very valuable, whoever had taken it. Mark saw 
the man reflected, as it were, in Kit’s face, and 
felt that he was speaking the truth. His facts 
were correct enough ; where he failed was in his 
deduction. The idea of Kit, Mark’s Kit, the man 








whom he had known from childhood, who had pre- ! 
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served his life and his honor, the sunshine of The 
Knoll, the— Suddenly his dream was broken in 
upon by a shouting of his own name. Every 
tongue in the court (so it seemed) was calling to 
him, the Doctor’s kind, earnest voice among them 
at his elbow. 

“ My dear lad, they ar 
go up into the witness-box.” 

What shall I say 2” 

Not that Mark had any intention, nor would 
even have been persuaded, to say anything save 
the truth, but that he felt bewildered. He went 
up into the box with no less shame and pain than 
if it had been the pillory, only in his case the spec- 
tators were of no account. 


e calling you. You must 





“ Great heavens ! 


There was but one 
man in all that concourse on whom his thoughts 
were fixed, and on him he gazed with piteous dep- 
recation, 

“Be so kind as to give me your attention, Mr. 
Medway,” said the counsel, indulcet tones. Mark 
was his own witness, to be treated tenderly, and 
encouraged. When this learned gentleman was 
not engaged in browbeating he devoted his at- 
tention to lubrication, and in both accomplish. 
ments was highly distinguished. 

“You know the prisoner at the bar, I believe 2” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“For long ?”’ 

“For years—indeed, for almost his life.” 

“You are old friends, in short ?” 

“Oh yes. 

* Just so. 


We have never been otherwise.” 
I do not for a moment impute any 
interested motive, but the prisoner is under con- 
siderable obligations to you—social obligations— 
is he not ?” 

“None that I know of; none, I hope, that he 
feels.” 

“ Well, well ; so be it” (smiling) ; “ at all events, 
the obligation was not the other way ?” 

“You are mistaken; I am under the 
obligations to him — obligations I 
forget.” 

“ Indeed ! 
of them *” 

“ He saved my life.” 

Here Mark looked toward the dock, and Kit's 


eye met his own. 


greatest 
can never 


Would you mind mentioning one 


Their places seemed to have 
been transposed—it was the prisoner who gave 
hope and comfort to the witness; nay, his smile, 
tender as a woman’s, seemed to apologize for his 
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having been the unwilling cause of the other’s 
painful position. 

“Tt will soon be over, my dear Mark,” it 
seemed to say, “but in the mean time how I 
grieve for your distress of mind !” 

“ And, besides saving your life,” continued the 
counsel, blandly, “ what other obligations did the 
prisoner confer upon you ?” 

Mark turned crimson. 
answered. 

“ Just so.” Under that “Just so” lay an ar- 
mory of insults, had it been his cue to use them ; 
but for his present purpose things were going 
like oil. “Justso; there were other obligations 
which it is unnecessary to particularize. None 
of them had the least connection with the matter 
on hand ?” 

Mark shook his head. 

“ You were fast friends, then, and had no secrets 
from one another ?” 

“T have no secrets from Christopher Garston 
—none,” replied Mark, gravely, with a look at 
his friend that seemed to say, “‘ Would you could 
see my heart!” 

“T must once more request—nay, insist—Mr. 
Medway, upon your giving your undivided atten- 
tion to me,” observed the counsel for the prose- 
cution. Up to this time he had been willing 
enough that Mark’s attachment for the prisoner 
should be made manifest to the jury; but it now 
became of great importance that no communica- 
tion—even so much as could be conveyed by a 
glance of the eye—should pass between the dock 
and the witness-box. 

“ Being so confidential with one another, the 
prisoner no doubt informed you of his relations 
with the Cook’s Creek Company ?” 

“ He spoke of them generally—not in detail.” 

“Well, come. What did he say of them ?” 

“On the whole, he expressed himself hopefully 
about the prospects of the mine.” 

“ And as to his own prospects ?” 

“They, of course, depended on the success of 
the mine.” 

“No doubt; but what did he say of his own 
position as the salaried manager? He boasted, I 
believe, of having the confidence of the directors. 
Was it not so?” 

“ He did not boast of it. He stated what was 
the fact—that his exertions on their behalf had 
been appreciated.” 

“ He also, I understand, spoke of a certain ac- 
knowledgment which they had made him ?” 

“He did.” 

“ Now, Mr. Medway, be so good as to turn to- 
ward the jury while I ask you this question: Of 
what did that acknowledgment consist ?” 

“Tt was a diamond ring.” 

“ Are you quite certain it was not a scarf pin ?” 

“T am positively certain.” 

There was a pause. 

“Would you be able to recognize the diamond 
ring ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ And the diamond ?” 

“If I recognized the ring, it would be by the 
diamond.” 

“Can you describe it ?” 

“Not scientifically ; but it was what I believe 
is called a rose, a hemisphere covered with small 
facets.” 

“Ts this the diamond” (one was here produced 
and handed to the witness) “ which was shown to 
you by the prisoner as having been presented to 
him by the Board of Directors ?” 

It was a crucial moment, and almost every one 
in court was aware of it, except Mark Medway 
himself. He had the utmost confidence in his 
friend’s innocence, and could not understand how 
speaking the truth could harm him; it never en- 
tered into his mind that Kit could have told him 
a lie, far less that out of his natural vanity and 
boastfulness he had invented the whole story of 
the Directors’ gratitude to him, and their acknow- 
ledgment of his services. Indeed, it was not till 
long, very long afterward, that certain circum- 
stances came to his recollection which suggested 
this; in particular, how reticent after that first 
mention of it Kit had become about the ring, and 
liow he had disliked its being made a topic of 
conversation. Moreover, the gem being out of 
its setting, did not connect itself to Mark’s mind 
with a scarf pin at all; it was only associated with 
aring. Again, thanks to the emotions that con- 
tended within him, and blunted his sense of what 
was going on around him, he had not followed, as 
the more dispassionate jury had done, the course 
of the case as stated by the prosecution. It was as 
strong as a cable, save in one place, where it was 
pack-thread. The actual possession of the stolen 
property had never been brought home to the 
prisoner; and this was the very point to which 
the counsel for the prosecution was now leading 
the =sconscious Mark. There were two ways, it 
was afterward said, by which it was possible, if he 
had been alive to the situation, that Mark Med- 
way might have saved his friend—one by perjury, 
and the other by evasion. He might have sworn 
point-blank that the diamond was not the dia- 
mond that Christopher Garston had shown him 
at The Crown in Mogadion; or he might have 
declared himself, as a person unacquainted with 
such matters, quite unable to identify the stone. 
It was to this latter course that Kit’s written ap- 
peal without doubt had pointed; for as to the 
former, he must have known that he could never 
have induced Mark to do even for him what he 
would certainly not have hesitated to do for 
Mark had their places been reversed; but pro- 
bably he did think that Mark would have stretched 
a point, and confessed his inability to offer any 
opinion upon the matter. What Mark would 
have replied had he understood the importance 
of the question and Kit’s danger it is difficult to 
say. What Mark did reply on having the jewel 
placed in his hands, was this: “To the best of 
my knowledge and belief, this is the diamond that 
was shown me at the inn in Mogadion.” 

“And that diamond, gentlemen of the jury,” 


“Many others,” he 








observed the counsel for the prosecution, in clear, 
sonorous, and slightly triumphant tones, “is, as I 
shall prove to you, the very diamond stolen from 
Mr. Flesker’s shop.” 

Mark glanced with horror and affright at the 
dock; Kit did not return his look, but, with his 
hands clinching the rail beneath, was gazing 
straight before him, with a face that might have 
been marble, save for the eyes, which were the 
homes of shattered hopes and mute despair. If 
his pale lips had eried, “No more of this; I am 
guilty!” he could not have more convinced those 
who beheld him of his guilt and of his doom. 

At that moment, however, public attention was 
diverted from him by “an incident”: there were 
outcries for “ water” and “a doctor.” Mark Med- 
way had fallen down in the witness-box, and was 
carried out in a dead faint. 





CHAPTER L. 
DARK DAYS. 


Days and even weeks elapsed before Mark 
Medway recovered consciousness after that men- 
tal shock. He lay at his London hotel, at first 
in a high fever, during which he raved perpetu- 
ally of Kit, and afterward in a state of utter pros- 
tration. The first word he spoke on coming to 
himself was the name of his unhappy friend. 

“ Kit—what happened—the verdict ?” 

They were obliged to tell him, for evasion only 
aggravated his anxiety. The word “ Guilty” ex- 
cited him alarmingly. 

“ Not guilty!’ he exclaimed, in. an agitated 
whisper. “No, no; Kit was never guilty.” 

He had been convicted, however, and sentenced 
to ten years’ penal servitude. 

“Ten years !” muttered Mark, with the dew on 
his brow. “A living tomb; and it was I who 
sent him there.” 

It was in vain to reason with him; indeed, to 
point out the plain fact that no telling of the 
truth could have consigned an innocent man to 
prison would have been dangerous to the pa- 
tient’s very life. It was better to leave him to 
self-reproach than to excite his indignation. 

His next inquiry was for Trenna; and here, 
again, they had bad news for him. Notwith- 
standing her son’s illness, Mrs. Medway had left 
his bedside and driven to Ludgate Hill within a 
few minutes of the issue of the trial being known, 
but Trenna had already left her lodgings, and was 
gone no one knew whither. They would have ob- 
tained the information from Kit’s own lips, but the 
convict denied himself to all. He was resolved 
to meet no familiar face. An application to his 
attorney, indeed, gave them the assurance that 
Trenna was in health, and in no want of funds; 
but it was plain that she had taken the same 
resolve as her brother, and Mrs. Medway and 
Maud could do no more than address the most 
loving of letters, with a renewed offer of every 
material aid. 

The two persons who had made so iarge a por- 
tion of their home life had cut themselves off 
from it—one of necessity, the other by her own 
act—and The Knoll was to know them no more. 

To Mrs. Medway herself this was a serious 
blow, and to Maud a most distressing one; but 
to Mark it was well-nigh destruction. His affec- 
tions, diffused among very few persons, had been 
mainly concentrated upon Kit, and they were not 
only crushed, but, as it were, mutilated. To have 
lost his friend by death would have been a wound 
which time would have healed. What ha“ hap- 
pened to him was infinitely worse than deatn, and 
it had oceurred—nothing could get this out of his 
mind—through Mark’s own act. “ Remember: I 
once saved you from a living tomb,” were words 
that never ceased to ring in his ears; yet when 
the moment arrived to remember them, he had 
not done so. The question, “ How could he have 
acted otherwise ?” was put to him again and again. 
Of course he had no answer to it; but he was be- 
yond the reach of logic. To his morbid mind it 
was his own voice which had pronounced Kit’s 
sentence, 

After some time the whole party, including the 
Doctor and his son, returned home. Frank had 
pleaded with his father to remain in town with 
the Medways ; and, indeed, Maud’s society seem- 
ed to have as beneficial an effect upon his health 
as his native air could have had. The Doctor’s 
professional eye soon perceived this, and it en- 
abled him to guess the cause, of which he had 
hitherto had no suspicion. The talk of the young 
people, indeed, was not of love; the circumstances 
—Mark so weak and shattered, and his nearest 
friend in jail—were too distressing for that. But 
Frank lived in its atmosphere, and drew life and 
vigor from every breath of it. His Herculean 
strength was gone, never to return, but he was 
convalescent, and would in time, it was confident- 
ly predicted, be able to pursue his profession: at 
Mogadion, though not among the murk and smoke 
of London. His dream of ambition was over; 
but as bright a reality—or so he flattered himself 
—remained for him. 

There are few things more satisfactory to the 
human mind than the sense of recovery from 
physical illness ; and since in addition it was that 
period of the year when the whole earth seems 
growing convalescent in sympathy with us, and 
when a young man’s fancy is said most naturally 
“to turn to thoughts of love,” it is no wonder 
that Frank Meade was in a frame of mind to 
be envied. He deeply regretted, and was still 
more deeply shocked at, what had happened to 
Kit; but there was a reason which forbade him 
to pity him as others did, far less to entertain, as 
was the case with Mark, an unaltered opinion of 
his merits, It was now abundantly clear to him 
that the crime for which Christopher Garston was 
paying so terrible a penalty was not his first ; and 
what Frank could not forgive him was that of 
that first crime he had permitted his sister to bear 
the burden. That Trenna should have stolen 
those bank-notes from her father had always been 





an inexplicable mystery to Frank; but he had 
believed her own statement that she had done so. 
He was now certain, and had told her so, as we 
know by his father’s mouth, that she was inno- 
cent of that offense, and he was filled with anger 
against the man who had caused him to impute 
it to her. 

It was Frank alone who thoroughly understood 
why Trenna had refused all offers of assistance 
from her old friends, and declined to come near 
them. Her devotion to her brother was as great 
as ever; indeed, since it had existed when she 
was conscious of his former criminality, there 
was no reason why it should have suffered change, 
and he could easily believe that to dwell among 
those who had loved him, and who now, with one 
exception, must needs be convinced of his guilt, 
was an impossibility for her. Thus it happened 
that while Frank’s kind heart bled for Trenna, 
it did not so keenly concern itself for Kit. He 
was a man too, who, though he had great com- 
mand over himself, was ill fitted to simulate feel- 
ings which he did not entertain; and not to 
praise, far more not to pity, Kit was in Mark’s 
eyes an offense of the gravest kind, The friend- 
ship of the two young men was not, indeed, sun- 
dered on account of this, for it takes two to make 
a quarrel, but it beeame one-sided, and more and 
more difficult to sustain—it flew, as it were, on 
one wing. Frank, who had little to do for the 
present but to get well, was now a constant vis- 
itor at The Knoll, and instead of passing his time 
where it would naturally have been most pleasant 
to pass it, in Maud’s company, he devoted himself 
to the task of raising her brother from his settled 
melancholy, but with what small success under 
such circumstances it may be guessed. At last 
the thin ice broke under them both. 

In the months of spring the charming little 
place looked at its best; and one day, as the two 
young men were walking together in the garden, 
Frank made some remark upon its excessive 
beauty. 

“You enjoy it, do you?” was Mark’s abrupt, 
almost savage, reply. “I hate it.” Then sud- 
denly he began to repeat, in a pathetic voice, the 
exquisite lines : 

“*T wake, I rise; from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath 
I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend.’ 

There are the trees and the flowers as of old, but 
they have no longer any charms for me; there 
are the river and the wilderness, but their glory is 
gone. ‘QO for the touch of a vanished hand,’ I 
keep saying to myself, ‘and the sound of a voice 
that is still!” 

“You miss him, of course, dear Mark, but is 
it reasonable to permit his loss to imbitter your 
whole life ?” 

“His loss?” was the grave reply. “Do you 
think, then, I am indulging a mere selfish melan- 
choly? Would that I had lost him! Do you 
know what he is doing now, while we are walking 
in the sunshine, through the grass, and under the 
trees? He is in the prison yard, taking his exer- 
cise between two felons, always at the same dis- 
tance from him, and watched by warders. He’s 
in prison garb; his home is a cell, bare of all 
comfort ; he is put to menial tasks. He will nev- 
er smile again. He speaks to me sometimes, but 
not in the voice I know.” 

“Speaks to you, my dear fellow? 
Kit speak to you?” 

“ He does,” answered Mark, in a hoarse whis- 
per. “His spirit speaks, and always to reproach 
me.” 

“Then it is a lying spirit,” observed Frank, 
boldly. He was indignant at the hold which this 
unworthy object of Mark’s friendship had obtain- 
ed over his mind, and apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of it. ‘“ What have you to reproach 
yourself with? You only did your duty.” 

“ My duty !” echoed the other, bitterly. “ You 
might say as much of the jury that condemned 
him.” 

Then Frank made a mistake. His father had 
particularly enjoined that the topic of Christo- 
pher Garston was to be avoided in Mark’s pre- 
sence, and, above all, that no argument should be 
entered into with him upon the subject of the 
trial, and now there ensued an argument. Frank 
defended the jury and their verdict. Mark was 
furious. 

“You will say next,” he exclaimed, “that Kit 
was guilty !’’ 

To this Frank made no reply. His silence was 
fatal, and dissolved the friendship of a lifetime. 

The young man still continued his visits to the 
family, but from henceforth, so far as Mark was 
concerned, they were paid on sufferance. 

By this time Frank and Maud were pledged to 
one another, and, of course, with Mrs. Medway’s 
consent; but it was very awkward, under such 
circumstances, to communicate the fact to Mark. 
As it was to be a twelvemonth’s engagement, 
however, there was no need for precipitation. 
This was fortunate, for on one occasion, when 
Mark and his mother chanced to be talking of 
Maud, he gave her to understand that in his opin- 
ion his sister ought to consider herself as a sort 
of bride of heaven, Kit himself being the repre- 
sentative of that celestial region. “ After what 
has happened,” he said, “it is impossible, I ad- 
mit, that she can ever become Kit’s wife; but 
she will hardly forget that but for this calamity 
she would have been so.” 

“Indeed, indeed, you are mistaken, Mark,” 
urged Mrs. Medway. “You surely remember 
that she rejected him ?” 

Mark allowed that there had been a postpone- 
ment of some kind, but insisted on his own view 
that “the remorseless iron hour” which had 
“made cypress of her orange flower” was that in 
which Kit’s unjust sentence had been pronounced. 
“T can not understand,” he said, “a girl of deli- 
cate feeling even thinking, under such circum- 
stances, of marrying another man.” 

“Mark must be mad,” thought poor Mrs. Med- 
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way; but, as Dr. Meade pointed out to her, it 
was not madness to be dominated by one idea. 
“ Mark will be right enough,” he said, “if only 
the actual state of the case and the true charac- 
ter ox Mr. Christopher Garston can be brought 
home to him.” 

The Doctor was very bitter against Kit, for he 
greatly desired his son’s union with Maud, to 
which these morbid feelings of her brother were 
the only hinderance. 

“He will never be persuaded of Christopher 
Garston’s guilt,” sobbed Mrs. Medway, “nor be 
brought to listen to reason.” She might have 
added, “nor to unreason either,” for the poor 
parrot had to be kept in the attic lest he should 
express sentiments adverse to his former master. 

“Never is a long day,” answered the Doctor, 
dryly; but in the mean time it was evidently 
quite useless to attempt to obtain Mark’s con- 
sent to the young people’s marriage. 

He kept himself informed of every detail re- 
garding his imprisoned friend; and presently 
news came that Kit had broken down in health, 
and had been removed in the early summer from 
Millbank to Dartmoor, under medical direction, 
nine months before the usual time. 

This made Mark more restless than ever, not 
only from anxiety on account of Kit, but from the 
consciousness of his own comparative nearness 
to his unfortunate friend. He would gaze in the 
direction of the prison—but forty miles or so 
away—and murmur to himself, “ Buried alive ! 
buried alive!” till his poor mother thought him 
crazed. Instead of devoting himself to his books, 
as of old, he took long solitary walks, which were 
the source of great distress of mind to her until he 
returned from them, weary and haggard enough, 
but in safety. 

It was characteristic of Frank Meade that, 
though he without doubt had it in his power to 
shatter Mark’s belief in his friend by a revelation 
of the facts of the bank-note robbery, he kept 
them to himself, because he had passed his word 
to Trenna so to do, 

It was understood that she had migrated from 
London to some village in Dartmoor, in the neigh- 
borhood of the prison—a piece of information 
obtained from the jail chaplain, who happened to 
be a college friend of Mr. Penrhyn’s. At that 
gentleman’s request, he wrote of Kit with great 
particularity. He described his conduct as excel- 
lent; he had obtained as many good “ marks” as 
possible during his term of servitude, and would 
undoubtedly leave the prison considerably before 
the expiration of his sentence—if he should live 
to do so. But he was suffering from « kind of 
atrophy. His food, such as it was, did not nour- 
ish him, and he had been placed in the infirmary. 
The chaplain had expressed to him Mark’s intense 
desire for an interview, which could have been 
accomplished had the prisoner wished for it, but 
Kit, as before, had steadily refused to see him. 

“Tt is no wonder,” sighed the unhappy Mark. 
“Tt is I who have imprisoned him, and when he 
dies his death will be at my door.” 

But the chaplain’s view was that it was no an- 
imosity against his old friend which actuated Kit, 
but a certain stubborn pride. This was also the 
opinion entertained by Frank and Maud. 

Poor Kit, in his haleyon days, had nicknamed 
Mark the Dreamer, Frank the Worker, and him- 
self (as one who meant to take life lightly and in 
the humorous vein) the Player. He had even 
sketched out their various parts in the Drama of 
the Future; but the reality, alas! especially in 
his own case, had fallen sadly short of his ideal. 
His natural vanity (which had been as much the 
cause of his ruin as his graver faults) had led 
him to anticipate great things for himself, to be 
achieved in an easy way. And to what an im- 
potent and shameful conclusion had it all come! 
When we consider, too, that he probably believed 
(whatever Trenna might do) that the family at 
The Knoll had been by this time put in posses- 
sion of the story of his abstraction of his father’s 
notes, including his laying the blame (however 
temporarily) upon Abel Deeds, it is not surpris- 
ing that Kit preferred to wear his chain unseen, 
and let the iron eat into his soul without his old 
friends’ condolences or forgiveness, That he sus- 
pected Frank of having exposed him was pretty 
certain from what the chaplain wrote of Kit’s 
feelings toward the young doctor; though, on the 
other hand, it might have arisen from jealousy, 
since he had spoken of Frank’s engagement with 
Maud—of which he had by some means obtained 
information—with exceeding bi.verness, 

This last part of the chaplain’s communication 
was carefully withheld from Mark; nor, indeed, 
could the whole letter have been read to him in 
any case, since the guilt of the prisoner was 
throughout it taken for granted. 

Thus at The Knoll, where peace and unanimity 
were wont to reign, matters were now far from 
being in a satisfactory state; and presently an 
incident took place so amazing and unlooked for 
as baffled calculation, and which caused even 
those who had taken the most sanguine view of 
affairs to despond, if not despair. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CHRISTMAS SUPERSTITIONS. 


T is a curious fact that the forms and tradi- 
tions of our ancestors, connected with. our 
festivals, have been retained and handed down 
from one generation to another with very few 
changes ; none, however, except where civilization 
has softened and beautified them, for the mistle- 
toe and holly, the Yule-log and Christmas can- 
dles, are as full of meaning in the New York 
homes of to-day as they were in merry old Eng- 

land when Herrick wrote, 

“ Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burn.” 

One of the earliest customs is the decorating 
of our homes and churches with evergreens at 
Christmas-time, for our forefathers believed that 
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the decoration of private dwellings in recognition 
of the Incarnation of the Divinity would, by mark- 
ing the homes of the believers, preserve them 
from the intrusion and evil auspices of fiends. 

It is regarded as a very unlucky circumstance 
if any leaves or sprigs are di or remain be- 
hind on the removal of the church or home dec- 
orations, and all must be cleared away before 
Candlemas-day (February 2); and on no account 
should the sacred mistletoe bough—the standing 
symbol of rough-and-ready flirtation, without con- 

i or ity of harm—be cast into the 
street or carelessly thrown aside: for love luck 
it must be burned by the oldest unmarried mem- 
ber of the family, male or female, 

If one wishes to revive an old Roman custom, 
let him send a holly branch to his friends as typ- 
ical of good wishes, and it may have a double 
meaning by adding a sprig of mistletoe, the 
gleaming berries conveying a message of hope, 
for if the holly carries good wishes and foresight 
or forethought, the mistletoe is an assurance of 
“T surmount difficulties,” and many a wife has 
been won by this little token of assurance, 

From the remotest times of the burning of the 
Yule or Christmas log, it has had all kinds of 
superstitions connected with it. In some parts of 
Europe the log must be of a certain kind of wood, 
as in Devonshire it consists of fagots of ash bound 
together, and an extra glass fromthe cider barrel 
is expected by the guest for every crack made by 
the blazing fagots. One log is the general cus- 
tom, but we have known a hod of coal selected for 
that purpose when wood was inaccessible. A bit 
of the Christmas log must always be saved to light 
next year’s Christmas fire with, and be sure that 
the fire does not go out during the night, nor un- 
til Christmas-day at sundown. In many homes 
music is played during the ceremony of lighting 
the fire, but on no account must it be lighted be- 
fore the proper time, which is at sunset, Christ- 
mas-eve, The Yule or Christmas candles should 
be lit soon after, but for good luck the light must 
be taken from the Christmas fire. It is very bad 
luck to snuff them, and they should be set on the 
highest shelf or table in the room. The oldest 
person present must extinguish them, but a bit 
of each must be saved to relight on New-Year’s 
Eve, to see the old year out and the new year in. 
It is considered a very bad omen for any one to 
leave the table during supper on Christmas-eve 
until all are through, and see that there is an even 
number of guests, if you will make friends during 
the year, Be sure and have a cheese and cake 
untouched in the house, and Jet no one tempt you 
to cut them before the proper time. Never re- 
fuse to take or give food and shelter at Christ- 
mas-time, 

It is very lucky fora child to be born on Christ- 
mas-day, especially if the day falls on a Sunday. 
And the girl who is a bride on the 25th of De- 
cember is said to have nothing to fear. 

At no other time is a black cat—a strange black 
cat—thought to be lucky but at Christmas. If 
one comes into the house, it is a sure sign of 
money. 

No person but the boys must presume to go 
out-of-doors on Christmas morning until the 
threshold has been consecrated by the incoming 
footsteps of a man. 

“Dem folks what hab short talking [quarrels] 
on Christmas day or night won’t hab no luck in 
friendship, love, or pocket,” said an old colored 
mammy ; and be sure you wish some one a “ Merry 
Christmas” before you put your shoes and stock- 
ings on; and for real good luck kiss the oldest 
person in the house first on Christmas morning, 
and the youngest on New-Year’s morning. 








SLEEVES AND CUFFS. 

INCE the vogue has set in for full dresses, 

sleeves have been an item of geeat impor- 
tance. The endless variations of puffs and gath- 
erings have imparted a most peculiar aspect to 
the entire toilette; the flabby pouf of the high 
art school, drooping from the shoulder to elbow, 
gives an exaggerated and squarish width to the 
back, while the practice of gathering the sleeves 
vertically at intervals pro- 
duces a series of straight 
projecting puffs, with very 
much the appearance of be- 
ing inflated by India-rubber 
rings. Another innovation 
of great effect on sleeves is 
that of fitting them into the 
deeply hollowed armholes so 
much above the shoulder; 
this narrows the back con- 
siderably, and also obtains 
the high-shouldered look so 
much admired by Fashion. 
A good example of this style 
is shown in Fig. 3, where the 
upper portion of the sleeve 
is really curved for the top 
of the shoulder, and the low- 
est point of the armhole is 
within an inch of the arm- 
pit. The remainder of the 
sleeve is straight and nar- 
row, with the finish of a cuff 
and two small frillings of 
plain silk, Custom, however, 
now demands that the arms 
be incased still more tight- 
ly than in this fashionable 
model. Witness the reed- 
like sleeve of Fig. 1 in the 
popular woollen plaid, relieved by a puffing at the 
elbow, and frillings of self material and lace at 
the wrist; small facings of plain silk ornament 
the front. 

In many cases the stylish sleeve reaches mere- 
ly half-way down from the elbow, for the conven- 
ience of the indispensable long glove, either Jer- 
sey, musketeer, or many-buttoned ; the upper part 





is then often straight and close - fitting, with a 
fussy finish of the stuff which trims the dress— 
plain for fancy materials, and vice versa. The 
two instances shown by 
Fig. 5 are each adorn- 
ed by plain silk; the 
broché one with its nas- 
turtium pattern printed 
on a brown ground, and 
completed by an upturned 
cuff and vandykes rest- 
ing on pleatings. The 
companion sleeve, in wa- 
tered silk, is slashed to 
admit of a triangular 
pleating in satin, faille, 
or, for dressy occasions, 
muslin and silk striped 
gauze. Rather less form- 
al is the sleeve Fig. 4, 
which belongs to a cos- 
tume of terra-cotta red 
foulard, printed with fo- 
liage designs in pink and 
copper-color, The deep 
cuff in plain silk is con- 
fined by three rows of 
coulisses, run in at about 
a third of the depth, so 
that the lower part sets 
in a frill completed with 
lace, while the broader up- 
per part is set into pleats. 

Fig. 6 shows another 
demi-sleeve of a dress in 
British woollen material. A velvet cuff, relieved 
by gold braiding, turns up at the elbow and heads 
gaugings of silk, which are terminated by a small 
box-pleating of the same stuff, with an outline of 
gold stitching. 








Fie. 5. 


The new tinted laces have suggested very taste- 
ful modes of trimming sleeves, especially those 
in plain fancy silks, cashmeres, or satteens, In 
the model Fig. 7 all the colors of the Dresden 

china foulard are repeated in 
the lace, which is sewn in 
small pleating round a fanci- 
ful torsade of dark ribbon. 
Perhaps the simplest style 


of full sleeve is illustrated by Fig. 8. The sleeve 
is of sufficient width to allow of gatherings, and 
it is stitched into the armholes with the fullness 
all thrown to the 
shoulder, and ar- 
ranged either in a 
box pleat or massed 
into a little square of 
gaugings as so popu- 
lar in honey-combed 























dresses, Thence the 
sleeve puffs out un- 
til drawn in by eight 
runnings, the last 
inch or two being 
left free for the frill- 
ing. 

In house jackets 
and morning wrap- 
pers loose sleeves 
are often worn for 
their greater ease 
and comfort when 
one wishes to flit 
about freely and 
easily. Of this kind 
Fig. 2 gives an idea 
in the sleeve of pink 
cambric, flannel, or 
twill silk, with dark 
claret - colored trim- 
mings. 

The three cuffs of Figs. 9, 10, and 11 represent 
the most prominent varieties in vogue. The 
cambric one, Fig. 9, somewhat resembles the 
“Squire” _ cuff, 
with the addition, 
however, of a dou- 
ble row of Ma- 
deira-work and 
feather- stitching. 
The more dressy 
one, Fig. 10, is 
shaped in lace, 
either white, écru, 
old gold, copper- 
color, or ficelle 
gray. A purled 
braid is attached 
as a curl beading, 
and the flower scrolls are enhanced either by 
an outlining of silk, metallic thread, or beads. 
Charming, on a dark silk or velvet sleeve, looks 
the cuff in Fig. 11, com- 
posed of an insertion in 





Fic. 2 























Fie. 11, 


Fie. 10. 


mauresque lace, inclosed within bands of satin or 
twill silk to match, the whole framed with edging 
and connected by watered ribbon bows, 











THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS 
PETITION. 


Harpy, happy maidens with the mistletoe, 
With the wreath of laurel and the scarlet haw, 
With the box and cedar and the rowan berry! 
Do you hear the song-birds in the winter snow 
Twittering to each other, twittering soft and low ? 
Do you hear them pleading in your Christmas 
hurry ? 


Anxious little sparrows, blackbirds full of care, 

Gay and hopeful robins in the branches bare, 
Giving their opinion to the trembling thrushes ; 

All in busy council—what is it they say, 

As they watch you, maidens, pulling branch and 


spray, 
And the scarlet berries from the hawthorn bushes? 


“From our house of cedar take a branch or two, 
And our laurel covert we will share with you. 
Little birds at Christmas can be kind and merry; 
But when frosts are bitter, and the snows lie deep, 
Not a worm or insect out-of-doors will creep— 
And we know the value of a hawthorn berry. 


“So if for your Christmas you wish hips and haws, 
Scatter bread-crnumbs for us through the winter 
snows, 
And we make you welcome to their scarlet glory; 
And we promise truly, in the leafy June, 
When your lover wooes you in the scented noon, 
We will carol sweetly to his tender story.” 








MRS. MIDNIGHT’S ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 


QUEER name, to begin with! And queerer 
still that a woman should attempt to train 
monkeys and dogs as mimic play-actors, 

It is a real pleasure to read of her marvellous 
success, and to know that in the accomplishment 
of this daring undertaking Mrs. Midnight earned 
an honest living. 

As this occurred more than a hundred years 
ago, the fact may stand out as a flag of encour- 
agement to “sister laborers” of to-day—a well- 
indorsed refutation of the assertion that woman 
can not effectually complete whatever she may 
in good faith and with hearty self-reliance put 
her hand to. 

That Mrs. Midnight’s “subjects” were trained 
with precision and care to imitate the ways and 
manners “of the busy human crowd threading 
the highways of polite circles,” and no less, those 
bearing the veritable burdens of life, the play- 
bills and cheap cuts graphically set forth. 

This woman must have given to her business 
the most painstaking industry, vigilantly control- 
ling her oddly mated pupils, to whom she was pre- 
sently to be indebted pecuniarily for a comforta- 
ble degree of ease in her after-years. 

A theatre, with necessgry and “appropriate 
scenery and decorations,” was secured, and we 
find recorded that the audiences were large and 
appreciative, as hearty in golden compensation as 
in prolonged applause. 

A ballet-dance of monkeys and dogs elicited 
furious encores; the dancers were richly eppar- 
elled after the fashion of the times, rejoicing in 
the grandeur of powdered wigs and “ sweet-scent- 
ed pomander balls.” At this brave show of mer- 
ry sport “the audience were touched to exceed- 





ing mirth”—such curvetting and smirking, such 
airs of pathetic tenderness, were ludicrous in the 
extreme, 

Some of the gay company came out in immense 
hoops, others sported cloaks and cocked hats, and 
in great state and dignity rode upon the backs of 
canine racers; a few, grotesquely clothed, “ exe- 
cuted with skill and discretion” divers difficult 
equestrian feats, 

The grand final performance was a regular 
siege. A picture represents the exterior of a for- 
tified town. Monkeys manned/’the walls, and 
fired at a multitude of canine besiegers. An army 
of dogs, nothing daunted, came forward, a couple 
of ladders were firmly planted, with wonderful 
agility they scaled the ramparts, and entered the 
city sword in hand, regarding as very trifles the 
falling of some of their party into the ditch below. 

Canine pluck and courage won the day, and 
with noisy demonstrations the flag of victory was 
upreared, 

A merry ending closed this mimic fight, both 
parties united in friendly greeting upon the top 
of the fore-wall, taking off their hats to the tune 
of “God save the King ;” then, courteously and 
quietly saluting the admiring crowd, withdrew. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. R.—In Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV., in an article enti- 
tled “ Patchwork,” you will probably find all you wish 
to know about bed-quilts. 

Lenorz.—Do not alter the shape of your blue dress, 
but add a velvet plastron, cuffs, and collar to the polo- 
naise, and conceal the shirrings on the skirt by wide 
velvet bands. 

G. B. F.—Get velvet brocade with lozenges of velvet 
raised on satin ground for a long coat to wear over 
your satin skirt. Keep your pretty silk polonaise as 
it is without dyeing it. Get a Persian figured wool 
shawl, or else one of the very fine Scotch wool shawls 
that may be had double, and of plain colors or plaid, 
or else have a striped long India shawl, which can be 
had now at very low prices, 

Oup Reaper.—One of the short Worth mantles of 
green velvet, or else the plain tight-fitting coat that 
you suggest, bordered with fur or with feathers, will 
be suitable to wear with your green suit. 

Inzz.—Use your changeable silk for a skirt to wear 
with a dark blue velvet short jacket slashed in squares 
on the edge. Have your gray cloth dress made in 
military style, with jacket and apron over-skirt much _: 
braided, or else have a Russian pelisse made by the 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 36, Vol. XV., and trim 
with fur or marabout feathers. 

Werkty Reaper.—China crape would be better com- 
bined with lustreless ottoman silk than with Surah or 
any wool goods, Have the basque and drapery of 
crape on a pleated silk skirt. 

F. M.—In writing to a merchant tell him to address 
you in reply or on a package as “‘ Mrs. John Smith,” but 
do not sign yourself thus; or else you can write your 
note in the third person. For your velvet costume a 
good model is the Single-breasted Redingote Suit, No. 
3307, illustrated in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV. 

New Svussoriner.—All your questions about little 
girls’ dresses have been anticipated in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XV. 

R. W. A.—Velvet skirts are very fashionable, but you 
will find your velvet more youthful made up in a long 
coat to wear with an ottoman silk skirt of the same 
shade. 

Mitprep.—Shrimp pink will be becoming to a pale 
blonde. For your ball dress get pink China crape for 
the waist and drapery on pink ottoman, brocade, or 
plain satin. If you prefer gauze to crape, get solid 
pink with figures of Madras designs, and use white 
lace for ruches on the skirt. 

Wesrren.—Derby is pronounced Darby in England, 
the chief authority for which is that of usage. 

Ienonamus.—It is not the custom to offer refresh- 
ments to gentlemen at an afternoon call. 

An Ovp Svnsorreer.—An invitation should always be 
acknowledged. Send a polite acceptance or regret in 
the first person if you are informally invited; but if 
formally, return your answer thus: “ Miss Smith ac- 
cepts with much pleasure the polite invitation of Mrs. 
John Brown for Thursday evening,” or, “‘ Miss Smith 
regrets that a previous engagement will prevent her 
acceptance of Mrs. John Brown’s invitation.” On be- 
ing presented to the lady who receives, you should sim- 
ply say, “‘ How do you do?” or “ Good-evening,” and 
you should call within a week after the party. It is 
polite to send answers to notes within a day after re- 
ceiving them. 

Raounret.—The bride’s presents should be marked 
with her own initials. There are no such things as 
groomsmen any more. The bride,has her bridemaids, 
the groom only a ‘‘ best man.” Cake and wine are 
usually offered at a quiet wedding. 

Eriquetre.—Your hosts were very rude. You should 
remain an hour or less after a dinner, as you choose; 
never leave immediately. 

Movenie.—You can go to your friend’s wedding; 
that is always allowed. Try to lighten your mourning 
for that occasion, and do not wear a black veil. Your 
coat trimmed with plush would be very heavy. Could 
you not go in a black silk, without your bonnet? 
Mourning cards are used just as any other cards are 
used. 

A. F. J.—You should have a short foundation skirt 
of cambric, and cover it as fer as yo. ran with the silk 
of your train; then drape upon it the long over-skiii, 
making it wrinkled and short in front and on the sides, 
but very long behind. Then put a plain border or a 
narrow box-pleating of velvet at the foot. Put a vel- 
vet collar, cuffs, and vest on the basque instead of using 
plush. Have velvet of the same shade, as there is no 
stylish color that would contrast well with your brown 
silk. 

Here.oom.—If you can get silk to match the dark 
brown stripe of your sample, you might use the stripes 
for pleating on this skirt, and for a basque, making the 
stripes taper toward the waist. Then have panier 
drapery of the plain silk. 

Casetrr.—Velvet is always partly made of silk, which 
is seen on the face, while the back may be a foundation 
of linen or cotton; velveteen is entirely made of cot~ 
ton. The braid may be either silk or mohair, and is 
the flat braid used in old-time braiding patterns. Sou- 
tache is not cord, but flat braid. Get a cloth redingote 
to wear with your green moiré skirt. Use lady’s cloth 
at $2 50 or $3 a yard. The Russian pelisse pattern will 
answer very well for your over-dress, Velvet for 
basques costs from $3 to $6 a yard. Select thick short 
close-pile velvet of coal black, not that with a blue 
tinge. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI, NO. 1. 





A THIEF’S CHRISTMAS. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 

N Y name is Gerard Van Boosen. I am tall, 

slender, not ill-looking, decently educated, 
and as yet out of jail; but in the eye of the law 
I am a thief. I’ve not been arrested, tried, and 
sentenced, simply because the only person who 
can prosecute me is— Well, never mind; I’m 
coming to that. 

Christmas, a season of joy to all honest people, 
has been to me for years only the dreaded anni- 
versary that reminds me of a shameful and long- 
concealed crime. 


ANTECEDENT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


I came to New York at the age of twenty, and 
was placed by Mr. Black, my guardian, in a com- 
mercial house on a salary of eight hundred dol- 
larsa year. Left without parents, and having no 
relations who cared to claim me except an old 
great-aunt, Mr. Black had kept me at an inex- 
pensive college (so called) in a rural place to make 
ready for a profession. Suddenly he seemed to 
change his mind about the professional career, 
and ordered me into business, although there was 
still three thousand dollars of my small patri- 
mony in his hands. This amount would be due, of 
course, on my majority early in the next January. 

I lived very modestly, but being a talkative sort 
of boy, able to tell a story, and generally of rather 
mannish pretensions, some older and richer fel- 
lows quite took me up. They showed me the 
city, and, what was more memorable, took me to 
Long Branch, where, having borrowed some mon- 
ey of Joe Cliff, one of our set, I made up my mind 
to spend a whole week. The temptation to this 
extravagance was a bright, black-eyed, high-spir- 
ited girl of eighteen—Bessie Clapp. I felt that 
Bessie was up to my standard, yet felt too that 
Bessie was lucky in satisfying such a fastidious 
taste as mine. Though marriage was something 
of a sacrifice for a fellow, I meant in a year or so 
(having, of course, meanwhile put that small for- 
tune into Wall Street and realized enormously) to 
take Bessie for my wife. It was Sunday, I re- 
member, and before breakfast. I was to leave 
the next day, but there was the shady afternoon 
before me, and the beach, and an umbrella, and 
Bessie too—all favorable to a formal declaration 
of love. As we walked the piazza I said, “Take 
my arm.” She blushed, but obeyed. She was a 
dear, frank girl, was Bessie. Then I said, with 
much emotion, though in bad taste rhetorically, 
“ Bessie, I think you’re just splendid.” 

“ Nonsense!” she answered, but clung to me 
the closer. And then Bessie’s mother called her 
to breakfast, and I went to eat my eggs in bach- 
elor solitude in the big dining-room. The meal 
was nearly over when, chancing to look up, I saw, 
floating down the length of polished floor, a vision. 
She (the visions of young men are always “ she’) 
was dressed in pale heliotrope; she had a mass 
of golden hair; she was not very tall, but slender 
and stately. The head waiter, an ebony statue of 
dignity, forgot his high position, and came down 
the room after her with the alacrity of a menial. 
There was an unused space at my table. Would 
he pounce upon it? He did. He first seated a 
stout old lady, with a flabby face, and very short 
of breath, who had come ambling in alongside 
the vision, and then, opposite to me, there looked 
up out of a pair of eyes, blue, like Alpine gentians 
—there looked at me, I say, my fate. 

“Mamma,” she said to the stout old person, 
“what shall we order?” 

Her voice was delicious, and by the time she 
had put the last lump of sugar in her coffee I 
was madly in love. 

Before long a man—an old man I considered 
him (about forty, and getting bald)—came and 
spoke to her. I knew the fellow by sight—one 
Reynolds, a heavy importer, and very rich. I 
was jealous, and left the table in disgust; but 
slipping two dollars into the head waiter’s hand, 
I asked, quite casually, 

“ Who is the lady that just came in?” 

“That, sah? Oh, that’s Miss Darcy—Miss 
Constance Darcy and her ma. She come here 
a’most ebery season—yeth, sah.” 

Constance Darcy! The name was chivalry. 
Constance Darcy! Iran to look up some of my 
set of fellows on the chance that they might 
know her. 

“Joe,” said I, finding Joe and Ted and Smith 
and all the boys together, “do you know Miss 
Darey ?” 

“Miss Darey? Constance Darcy?” was the 
grand chorus. “Of course. Where is she? 
Come along and be introduced.” 

We waited a good while on the piazza, but at 
last somebody pronounced, “Miss Darcy — Mr. 
Van Boosen.” 

She smiled on me divinely, and Joe punched 
me in the back and whispered, “Lucky dog!” 
I stood by for an hour, and then came my chance ; 
and I talked with her, actually talked with her! 
When she rose to leave me, I cried out in a piti- 
ful way that I’m afraid was boyish, 

“ Oh, don’t go!” 

“Never mind. Ill see you again,” she said. 
“T’m to be here several weeks. Are you?” 

“Yes, oh yes,” I answered, eagerly, and at 
once borrowed more money from Joe, and en- 
gaged my room for a fortnight. 

I would sum up my experience during that fort- 
night in the one word, Bliss, with a very large 
capital. There was Constance in morning sun- 
shine and muslin, Constance in afternoon breezes 
and short coquettish costumes, Constance in 
moonlight and queenly draperies, Constance in 
air, earth, and water. No, not in the water, 
except metaphorically, for she didn’t like the 
sea- bathing. It was Bessie who romped in 
the breakers and blistered her nice nose. Oh, 
speaking of Bessie, when we chanced to meet, I 
treated her in a pleasant old-friend fashion. She 
gave me some reproachful glances, some scornful 
ones, and when she went away I forgot the train 








time, and was sitting on the beach with Constance 
under her rose-lined parasol. 

Of course there were other men about Con- 
stance; or, to be more correct, every man was 
about her. She used to say, with a little grimace, 

“Oh, I know everybody, for ’'ve been coming 
to Long Branch every year for ages and ages.” 

“If you’ve been here many years, you must 
have come as a very small child,” said L 

“*A woman is just as old as she looks,’ the 
wise French people have it,” Constance answered. 

“Then you are about twenty-one ?” I ventured, 
interrogatively. 

“Oh, you bad boy !” cried Constance, laughing ; 
“T never allow anybody to put me at more than 
twenty.” 

My hardest trial was to see my adored Con- 
stance driving out with Reynolds, or some other 
opulent rascal, in his own trap. To be sure, I had 
sent to Joe for more money, and I showered her 
with rose-buds and bonbons, but for driving I 
had to use a team of hired horses. 

Once I told her, with the most deiicate cireum- 
locution, that I was quite poor, but she treated 
me with just the same confiding sweetness, and 
immediately after accepted a basket of flowers 
with the goodness and grace of an angel. 

At last, of course, there came an end to Joe’s 
money, and I had to go. But at parting Mrs. 
Darcy said, “Come and see us in the city,” and 
Constance had given me a long, sorrowful, tender 
look. 

When, in a savage humor, I reached my board- 
ing-house, there was awaiting me a small parcel 
and a letter. It was one of those absurd letters 
I was quite used to receiving from my great-aunt, 
Annetie Van Boosen, who lived down on Long Isl- 
and in an ancient tumble-down homestead. As 
a boy, I had seen her, and remembered her as a 
hard-featured, snuffy, high-tempered old woman, 
given to long yarns about deceased Van Boosens 
of remote periods, of whom one Jan Van Boosen 
was the chief ornament and glory. From time to 
‘tirfie Aunt Annetie would send me musty papers, 
old Dutch books, decaying scraps of lace, once an 
old shoe, and other queer relics, all, as she de- 
clared, of immense value, and to be kept until 
she called for them. “I am afraid,” she would 
write, “of being robbed in this lonely place; but 
some time I shall come up to the city and ar- 
range for the proper bestowal of these valuables.” 

This last letter ran: 

“T send you six military buttons and a ring 
for safe-keeping. See that they are locked away 
in vaults at once. They are relics of Jan Van 
Boosen. I shall come to the city soon and see 
them properly put away.” 

I threw the buttons in a drawer, and thrust 
the clumsy old silver ring, set with what seemed 
a small diamond, into my pocket, to rattle about 
with my keys and penknife, and said to myself, 
“Bah! the old woman is crazy.” 


THE MOTIVE. 


The rooms on Fifth Avenue occupied by Mrs. 
Darcy and her daughter were spacious and luxu- 
rious, and the parlor was besieged every evening 
by adorers and admirers, Of course I was in the 
very forefront of the forlorn-hope. Sometimes 
I was allowed to drop in out of calling hours, and 
by an especial grace to sit on the same sofa with 
Constance while she lazily embroidered, and the 
mother came in and out of the room. It was on 
such a happy occasion, one day in late Decem- 
ber, when I spoke of an exquisite bracelet that 
Constance wore. 

“Tt was a Christmas gift last year,” she said, 
handing it to me to examine. 

“From your mother ?” I asked. 

“Oh no! From Mr. Smith.” 

Smith was one of our set of fellows, 

“Why,” I stammered, “I didn’t know you 
cared for Smith.” 

“Care for Smith! Why should I? Mr. Smith 
sent me a present at Christmas, that’s all. So 
good of him! Do you see the beautiful silver 
casket on the table? Mr. White sert me that.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Darcy, coming in at the 
moment, “all my daughter’s friends are so kind 
to her at Christmas! Mr. Herrman sent her a 
great pile of gloves in such a pretty box, and 
Mr. Frost a necklace, and Mr. Carter a dressing- 
case; and there were a dozen fans, of course, and 
jewel-boxes and satchels and vases, and a perfect 
shower of fruit and flowers. Then the butter- 
fly! Constance, did you never show Mr. Van 
Boosen the jewelled butterfly from Mr. Reynolds ? 
It was very elegant, Mr. Van Boosen, very ele- 
gant—diamonds and rubies.” 

By this time Mrs. Darcy was puffing out of the 
room again. 

I had been feeling uneasy, for Reynolds was at 
the house a great deal, and I fancied he treated 
Mrs. Darcy with a resigned patience, as if he in- 
tended to get used to her. He was old, to be 
sure—forty seemed to me well on toward the 
grave—and he was plain, and he was bald. In 
fact, I had grown morbidly jealous and anxious. 
Love had mastered discretion, and I felt I must 
speak ; so, with all my worshipping soul in my 
eyes, [ began, passionately, “ Dear Miss Darcy— 
darling Constance !” 

“Oh, hush !” said she, laying her finger on her 
lip. “Mamma’s coming.” Then she gave me 
such a shy, sweet glance, as if she understood ev- 
erything, and the mamma came, for good this 
time, and sat down with her knitting. The chance 
had disappeared for that day, and I rose to go. 
Constance took one step into the hall with me, 
familiarly yet discreetly. I felt so warmly to- 
ward her, and sc happy—I was so young, and I 
had been so sleepless thinking of her, that I was 
near to crying like a woman. There were tears 
in my eyes when I pressed her hand. Mrs. Dar- 
cy was close by, yet I starved for still more as- 
surance of favor; so I said, 

“You don’t admire bald heads, do you ?” 

Constance laughed. “Why, what an absurd 
idea! I hate bald heads.” 





That wasall. Iwascontent. A last look from 
those gentian blue eyes, one more hand pressure, 
and I went home happy. 


THE CRIME. 


Two days before Christmas (fatal Christmas !) 
I went into Tiffany’s to buy a suitable present for 
Constance. At school and at college in country 
places I had known nothing of the peculiar cus- 
toms that obtain in some circles of fashionable 
society, but I was learning them willingly and un- 
questioningly, and I felt the most expensive article 
I could find would be only a proper offering. Of 
course if such gifts did not represent the very 
highest propriety and delicacy, my Constance 
wouldn’t receive them. 

A dapper gentlemanly clerk came forward. “I 
want a present, a rich and handsome present, for 
a lady,” I said. 

“Yes, sir. A fan, sir?” 

“No, not a fan.” I remembered Mrs. Darcy 
had said “a dozen fans.” 

“ A toilette case, a satchel, an ivory comb, glove 
box, napkin ring ?” 

“No; something better.” 

“ Pardon ; is it for a young lady ?” 

I felt my ears tingle, but answered, boldly, 
“Yes, for a young lady.” 

“T would recommend, say, a brooch.” 

“Let me see some brooches.” 

“With jewels, or plain, sir?” 

“ Jewels, of course.” 

“ Here’s a neat thing,” said the clerk, “in sap- 
phires.’* 

It was a small pin, but the sapphires were the 
color of her eyes, and she might forgive the mean- 
ness of the present for the richness of my affec- 
tion. “How much?” I asked. 

“ That, sir, is three fifty.” 

“Three fifty,” I repeated, deciding on it at once 
—“‘three dollars and fifty—” 

The gentlemanly clerk saved me from the blun- 
der. “Three hundred and fifty dollars, sir.” 

“Oh,” said I, with a sickly smile, “I thought 
so.” But I hadn’t thought so. The cost of the 
trifle was a great deal more than I had dreamed. 
There was just twenty dollars in my pocket, and 
to have that I bore my tailor’s insolence and my 
landlady’s duns. Then I owed Joe the money 
for the Long Branch visit, and more borrowed 
since. Besides, I was at an age when it seems so 
degrading to be poor—an age when one likes to 
say, “ Keep the change.” 

I remarked, critically, to the clerk: “ Humph! 
on the whole, I don’t fancy sapphires. Show me 

aris.” 

“ Certainly. 
hundred.” 

After going through the whole stock of pearls, 
I asked for bracelets. 

“ Five hundred, eight, one thousand,” said the 
man, looking impatient, as other customers were 
waiting. 

“Could you show me rings?” I asked. I 
thought of rings because, being small objects, it 
seemed likely they might come within my small 
means, 

“ Diamond ?” inquired the clerk. 

“ Diamond, of course.” 

He took out a case of rings, and ran over the 
prices—“ Two hundred, one seventy-five, four 
hundred, one hundred,” and so on. Lost in trou- 
bled thought, I stood rattling the keys in my 
pocket in an under-bred fashion I had, and do- 
ing so, felt my great-aunt’s silver ring, which I 
drew forth with a happy thought. 

“T want,” said I, “to keep the silver setting ; 
reset the stone, and tell me at what price you can 
furnish me its exact counterpart, say two weeks 
from now.” 

“Yes, sir ;” and off he went to some upper re- 
gion. In a little while, coming down and giving 
me the bare circlet from which the stone had 
been taken, he said, “1 can’t tell you at the mo- 
ment for how much we can mate the diamond ; 
but our expert has weighed and examined it, and 
we will write to you.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Address, please ?” 

I gave my number. 

“ And address for the new ring ?” 

“ Miss Constance Darcy, Fifth Avenue. 
out fail, to-morrow.” 

I drew a long sigh as I stepped into the street. 
The gift seemed so insignificant for my beautiful 
Constance. As to the diamond, why, in two 
weeks I would be twenty-one, and have the three 
thousand dollars from my guardian. Before 
quadrupling that sum in Wall Street, I would 
take out enough to pay Joe, and, above all things, 
I'd put a stone in Jan Van Boosen’s ring as good 
or better than the old one. 

The next evening, Christmas-eve, I was made 
happy. Constance wrote to me: 


Here’s a pretty thing; only two 


With- 


“T have received your magnificent present. 
How good you are! I shall wear the ring al- 
ways. Look in to-morrow about three. I’ve a 
particular reason for wishing to see you.” 


Oh, what was the “ particular reason” for wish- 
ing tosee me? I believed I could guess, 


AGONY. 


Of course, sharp on the hour, I was with Con- 
stance. 

“Oh?” she exclaimed : “ Merry Christmas! The 
ring is lovely ;” and she showed it on her finger, 
sparkling wonderfully. 

Mrs. Darcy came puffing up like a respectable 
locomotive, and ejaculated, “Oh, the ring is su- 

rb!” 

“ Now,” said Constance, “come and have lunch- 
eon quite en famille,” and she drew me into the 
dining-room, “There’s nobody here but Mr. 
Reynolds.” 

There was old Reynolds, sure enough, at the 
head of the table, smiling and beaming. But 
Constance gave me comfort by talking all lunch- 





time about my present. And, in fact, I was as- 
tonished at the size and brilliancy of the dia- 
mons, and almost feared that Tiffany had delir- 
ered the wrong one. 

When we had pushed back from the table, 
Constance began, brightly, “I sent for you, dear 
Mr. Van Boosen, because you’re such a good 
friend.” I felt my heart standing still, as before 
a coming calamity, yet never guessed what that 
calamity might be. “I sent for you,” she went 
on, “ because from the first we have all liked you 
so much, and this beautiful ring shows how sin- 
cere is your regard for”’—she hesitated, then 
made the pronoun “us.” “So I’m going to tell 
you a secret.” She glanced at Reynolds inquir- 
ingly. He nodded. “A great secret,” she re- 
peated. I felt as if I were turning to stone. 
Then she said, deliberately, “‘ I am engaged to Mr. 
Reynolds.” I had turned to stone. I couldn’t 
move, couldn’t think. I hoped I was dying. But 
Mrs. Darcy quickly poured out some wine, and I 
lifted it to my lips. Then I saw Constance stand- 
ing up behind Reynolds’s chair. I thought she 
looked a little scared, for I could feel my face 
was white as marble; but in her own graceful, 
cordial way she said: “‘ Yes, my dear Gerard— 
for we shall call you Gerard, you’re so very young 
—we are to be married at once. You see, I’m 
thirty years old, and I can be”—she laughed plea- 
santly at the notion—“ quite a mother te you. 
And Mr. Reynolds can be your father. How 
nice!” She clapped her hands playfully. “So 
you must come and see us often. Do, now, like a 
good boy.” 

“Come and see us,” Reynolds added, grimly. 

I rose, and stammered out some words; I don’t 
know what they were. 

Then Constance affectionately put her hand on 
Reynolds’s shoulder, and exclaimed, with a pretty 
pout: “Yes, I’m going to marry this baldhead. 
And I hate baldness, Never mind, dear; you 
must get some horrid stuff that ’ll make the hair 
grow.” Reynolds clasped the hand on his shoul- 
der, and laughing, kissed it. 

I said something more, without any idea what 
I was talking about, smiled, bowed, and got out 
of the house as a man wounded to death may 
drag himself out of a battle. 

I was staggering in the street, when somebody 
slapped my shoulder, and bawled, “ Hello! old fel. 
Too much Christmas, eh?” It was Smith. 

“Oh no,” I replied, with a ghastly lightness. 
“Tm only dizzy—subject to such attacks.” 

“Too bad,” said Smith. “Holdontome. So. 
Feel better now? You've been to the Darcys; 
saw you coming out. What a stunning ring you 
sent Constance !” 

“You sent her a nice present last year,” I rat- 
tled out of a dry throat. 

“Oh yes; so I did this year. They’re not 
well off, but they keep up appearances, the Dar- 
cys do, and they take full advantage of a very 
bad and indelicate fashion in accepting expensive 
presents. Bless you, Constance is a charming 
woman, and not of my family (thank Heaven!), 
and I don’t begrudge the presents. If she can af- 
ford to take ’em, why, I can afford to give ’em.” 

“ How old is Miss Darcy?” I asked. 

“She’s—let’s see—about thirty-three. But 
she’s a beauty, and understands toilette. There’s 
so much in toilette. By-the-way, Reynolds is 
going to marry her. Imagine a man marrying 
Constance Darcy !” 

“Why not ?” I stamme: sd. 

“ Mercenary,” answered Smith, shortly —‘ mer- 
cenary and heartless.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said I, in such an unnatural 
tone that Smith exclaimed, “I say, you’re feeling 
;’ and he kindly took me home. 


ill again ; 
HORROR. 


A few days later, while I was trying in vain to 
conquer an unreasoning love that wouldn’t be 
subdued even by some very ugly facts, a shock 
that I received helped to cure me. This moral 
counter-irritant was in the shape of a note from 
Tiffany's : 


“Dear Sir,—We find it impossible to procure 
a diamond as fine as the one we reset, but we 
can furnish a stone nearly as good for about five 
thousand dollars, Yours was of extraordinary 
brilliancy, large (though the old setting nearly 
covered it), white, and without flaw.” 


Five thousand dellars! Why, the utmost I ex- 
pected from my guardian was only three thousand. 
I thought the stone was a trifle that I could bor- 
row, so to speak, and easily replace; but, good 
heavens! I was a thief! My first impulse was 
to confess to Aunt Annetie; then, I argued, why 
give the poor old woman needless pain? In two 
weeks I can put money into stocks, and soox have 
the finest diamond in America. 

I tried, by sifting my feelings and motires, to 
ease the pangs of conscience, yet the bald facts 
were unpleasant. After having been tokl dis- 
tinctly, and in writing, that the stone was of 
great value, I had nefariously disposed of it. 
The legal points were plain. 

Well, the two weeks passed, and instead of the 
three thousand dollars from my guardian, there 
came a lawyer’s letter with the information that 
Mr. Black was completely ruined, and the trust 
money had gone past hope in the general wreck. 
This second shock completely stunned me. I 
was penniless, and in debt to Joe for five hun- 
dred dollars. Constance had cost me that, be- 
sides the family diamond and untold heart-ache, 
Perhaps it was well I was so overcome and help- 
less, or when the boarding-house servant-girl 
came with another piece of fearful news, I might 
have done some desperate deed. 

“Sor,” said Biddy, “there’s an ould woman 
below, and it’s your aunt she says she is.” 

While I greeted Aunt Annetie my knees smote 
together, yet I managed to jerk out remarks about 
Long Island crops, until she stopped me by say- 
ing, tartly, 
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“Bring me at once all the Van Boosen relics, 
particularly the buttons and the ring.” 

“Well, auntie,” esid I, trying to be light and 
airy, “and what are you going to do with those 
precious antiquities ?” 

“Going to lock ’em up at my house,” she an- 
swered. “I’ve bought a safe at last.” 

“ Now,” and I facetiously tickled her under her 
massive chin—“ now what would you do if any- 
thing had been stolen ?” 

“Stolen !” cried my aunt, starting up and glar- 
ing at me (she had a violent and vindictive tem- 
per)}—“ stolen! Why, I'd prosecute the thief to 
the utmost extent of the law; I'd imprison him, 
blast his name, torture him if I could! I'd bea 
very wolf on his track as long as he lived !” 

“Come, now”—and I was most horribly spark- 
ling and jaunty—“ come, now, not if the thief were 
a Van Boosen, not if he were in the direct line 
from Jan—eh ?” 

“Yes,” the old vixen answered, glaring at me 
and clinching her mittened fists—‘* yes, even if 
he were my own flesh and blood—even if he were 
you—I'd pursue him to the death! The Van 
Boosen relics! Great goodness! why—” 

“Don’t excite yourself, auntie dear,” I broke 
in; “I was merely jesting. The things are here, 
all except the ring, and I'll get that in a few min- 
utes.” 

“Ts it locked up in safety-vaults ?” she asked. 

I made a gesture to avoid answering, and rushed 
out of the house with the ring in my pocket. 

One hesitates to write down facts that are ab- 
solutely blasting to his own character, but I was 
in a dreadful complication. The ring would pro- 
bably one day be mine, and— Well, I brought 
it back to Aunt Annetie set with a false gem—a 
piece of white glass. 

The next time I heard from my dragon of a 
relative she wrote from the rickety homestead : 

“T keep the family treasures in a safe in my 
bedroom. I don’t promise to leave them to you, 
although you represent the straight line of de- 
scent, because I don’t think you appreciate the 
character and virtues of the great Jan.” 

This, considering my only hope of settling mat- 
ters with my conscience, was very far from cheer- 
ing. 

. A QUIET INTERVAL. 

I found that a broken heart can be healed 
more easily than a guilty mind can be set at rest. 
In less than a year I had ceased to care for Con- 
stance. I used the sternest economies, earned a 
better salary, and was paying Joe by small in- 
stallments, and still there was the awful secret 
of the ring. Of course a confession would bring 
me into the public courts. Sometimes I felt im- 
pelled to make it, sometimes to wait until, in the 
course of events, I would be found out by my 
great-aunt’s heirs, or worse, by herself. There 
were plenty of witnesses against me at Tiffany’s, 
and the gentlemanly clerk could give excellent 
testimony. 

One day I met Bessie Clapp in the street. It 
would be effrontery to speak to her, I thought, 
but it would be a great comfort, and speak I did. 

She seemed very lovely, girlish, and frank, 
though she did say, sarcastically, ‘So Miss Darcy 
is married ?” 

“Of course,” was my careless reply. “You 
know Reynolds was devoted to her at Long 
Branch.” 

“So were other people,” said Bessie. 

“T understand you,” I answered, meekly ; “ but 
that affair was only the glamour of a moment.” 

We soon fell into our old ways, and her father 
coming to the rescue pecuniarily, we were mar- 
ried. 

Though Bessie’s disposition was fond, it was 
also jealous. I was an approved moral coward, 
and feared to open up that Darcy episode. Of 
course the grovelling meanness of my nature is 
plain by this time. 


RETRIBUTION. 


Yesterday it was Christmas again—the second 
since our wedding. Bessie came running to me 
with a letter and a great box in her hands. 

“ Oh, Gerard,” she cried, “ see what your great- 
aunt has sent me for a present—a lot of books 
and papers and lace and old buttons! She writes : 
‘The Van Boosen relics are not for your husband, 
who has, I suspect, no proper respect for his an- 
cestors. They are for his child. The ring is of 
great value. I give it to you to hand to posterity.’ 
See, Gerard, what a great silver ring! Why, 
what makes you look so strange ?” 

“ Bessie,” I answered, taking advantage of a 
moment's strength and heroism, ‘I have a con- 
fession to make.” 

It took half an hour to rehearse the whole 
matter minutely—my blind love, my crime, and 
sufferings, without extenuation or reserve. “ Can 
you forgive me, Bessie ?” I said at last. 

She moved away from me, and answering, 
“ Let me go and think,” left the room. 

As I waited there with my head sunk in my 
hands, I groaned: “Perhaps she despises me; 
perhaps she will never love me again. This is 
retribution.” 

MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

But presently Bessie came back, carrying our 
plump little crowing baby boy. 

“Can you forgive me for stealing your dia- 
mond ?” I ask, humbly. 

“Oh,” answers my wife, “you don’t suppose I 
went away to think about the miserable dia- 
mond? You were young and rash. You meant 
to make it all right. That’s nothing. I was try- 
ing to forgive you for loving that Constance 
Darcy.” 

What strange creatures women are! “ Well,” 
I asked, anxiously. 

“Baby forgives you,” said Bessie, putting the 
youngster in my-arms with the lovely pride of 
motherhood, and becoming herself curiously en- 
tangled in the embrace. Then,as I clasped my 
sweet, true-hearted, guileless wife, she whispered : 

“Are you happy now, dear? Is it ‘ Merry 





Christmas,’ with no more wretched fears or fan- 
cies ?” 

“Yes, my love,” I answer, ‘Merry Christmas’ 
at last.” 


We hear to-day the news of poor old Aunt Anne- 
tie’s death. She was eternally writing, and after 
she sent off the box to Bessie she jotted on a scrap 
of paper, “I feel very near death, but I have 
placed the relics in the direct line of descent.” 

Bessie declares baby shall be taught to respect 
the euphonious name of Jan Van Boosen. 





SUNSHINE. 
Sunlight has been called “the smile of God.” 
Ir fills the world with radiant bliss ; 
Like the first kiss 
Of love for love when life is sweet, 
Earth and sky meet. 


The stormy seas their raging cease 
In dimpling peace ; 

The rugged hills transfigured blaze 
In golden haze. 


And mourners bearing heavy cross, 
And bitter loss, 

Look up, like children late forgiven, 
Straight into heaven. 


O’er new-closed graves, through pain, through sin, 
Light enters in 

Our dark shut hearts like God’s own smile, 
Saying, “‘ Wait awhile. 

“T seem far off, but yet am near 
To eye and ear. 

In all things lovely joyful be, 
For they are me. 


“My love’s sun-signet stamps thy brow; 
Thou knowest not now; 
But, spite of moans, fears, mocking laughter, 
Thou’lt know Hereafter.” 
Avuruor or “Joun Hacirax, GENTLEMAN,” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonDeEnt. } 


\ E are always glad when we are able to send 
you information gained from a house like 
that of Worth. This we can do to-day, having 
just returned from a visit to his work-rooms, 
where we were allowed to see what he has made 
and is making for the winter. We will first 
speak of the small visites, as the most elegant gar- 
ments there, and those or which the most prod- 
igality is displayed. These are generally half- 
long, and never short, the usual length being a lit- 
tle below the waist. The back is narrow, swell- 
ing at the waist, and terminating at the bottom 
in triangular pleats or butterfly wings very much 
spread out. The sleeves are slightly bouffant at 
the shoulder, and the front is lengthened scarf- 
wise. All this is evidently designed for toilettes 
with poufs and draperies which must not be 
crushed beneath a heavy cloak. These visites 
are made of ottoman reps and heavy corded silk, 
either plain, or brocaded with Persian figures on 
a black ground, or else embroidered in plumetis 
mixed with black or colored beads. They require, 
too, a profusion of trimmings; close ruchings of 
ordinary or passementerie lace, with jet pendants, 
or heavy chenille, either plain or with balls ; the 
latter is greatly in vogue, and is much used set 
on in several rows, side by side, especially around 
the neck, which gives it the appearance of a fur 
trimming. 

Despite the elegance of the small visite, many 
rich long cloaks are also made, in the pelisse 
shape, with trimmings of cords and tassels and 
lace, which look very comfortable with their plush 
linings. 

Fur trimmings are much used for costumes, 
for skirts, over-skirts, and even waists—bands of 
skunk, blue fox, beaver, otter, and for plainer 
suits, curled Astrakhan. Small and medium-sized 
wraps are trimmed with gray swan, chinchilla, 
and ostrich feathers, with passementerie orne- 
ments set flatly on the fur. Sable and otter still 
remain the choice trimmings for large cloaks, which 
may be lined with squirrel or China sheep-skin to 
keep out the cold. Great use is made of seal 
heads and tails for agrafes, buttons, etc., and also 
for trimming the bonnets and tiny muffs that are 
now carried. Our large houses also make large 
and medium seal-skin jackets, and also seal-skin 
carriage cloaks with large sleeves, of which Worth 
has several styles. 

We also saw at Worth’s a delicious toilette de- 
signed for a wealthy fiancée. This was of straw- 
colored satin and crépe de Chine. The skirt was 
covered with pleatings, veiled with tulle and sil- 
ver fringe. The over-skirt of crépe de Chine 
was looped over the train, forming knotted scarf 
ends, fringed with silver, and was bordered with 
a band of tulle, with silver embroidery. The bot- 
tom of the skirt was trimmed with a thick gar- 
land of lilies-of-the-valley, which was carried up- 
ward on thedeft side to the beginning of the train. 
The corsage, with slashed basques, was of crépe 
de Chine, the neck and sleeves being edged with 
a fringe of lilies-of-the-valley, mixed with silver. 
In all the garlands, periwinkles were interspersed 
with the lilies-of-the-valley. 

Another rich costume for a middle-aged lady 
was composed of a satin skirt of a medium gar- 
net shade, puffed all over, and finished on the 
bottom by a cluster of narrow flounces, forming 
a ruche. Over this was worn a tunic of ciselé 
velvet, with huge roses, shading from medium 
garnet to faded pink, on a ground of dark brown- 
ish garnet; this tunic opened in front, forming 
two large straight tabs. The corsage had large 
basques, and was slightly open in front, in the 
Pompadour style. This toilette was extremely 
stylish. 

What is called the matinée is still in vogue, 
and, like all articles of dress, may be made very 
costly, according to the stuffs and laces employed. 








The petticoat, also, has acquired a high degree of 


elegance, the richest silks and finest laces being 
used thereon, We have seen an extremely hand- 
some one, of iron gray French moiré, trimmed on 
the bottom with alternate pleats of iron gray and 
rose de Chine satin, surmounted by a flounce, some 
twelve inches wide, of black Spanish lace, which 
slightly veiled the pleatings. 

For house wear there are pretty velvet jackets, 
trimmed with two rows of white lace four inches 
wide, and opening over a Surah chemise Russe : 
seal brown velvet and salmon surah, for example, 
look well together. The military collar of the 
chemise Russe is of velvet. These are worn with 
elegant fancy skirts. 

Bonnets continue to appear in the most eccen- 
tric styles ; for instance, brown felt with a profu- 
sion of loops of jonquil yellow ribbon, cut in 
sharp points, and surmounted by huge yellow 
aigrettes. It is impossible to enumerate the birds 
that are seen entire on bonnets—gulls, turtle- 
doves, paroquets, ete.: the size creates no dis- 
may. Then there are wings, panaches, broad and 
high aigrettes, and, lastly, feathers of all kinds 
and colors, which do not exclude flowers any 
more than ribbons, whether of satin or épinglé 
velvet, all slashed in imitation of cocksecombs. 
These bows and loops have extended from bon- 
nets to dresses, and are seen in profusion on even- 
ing toilettes; they are sometimes party-colored, 
and the loops, cut in sharp points, are bunched 
together, forming tufted garlands that have a 
certain grace and effectiveness. But with these, 
as with all eccentric fancies, it is necessary to be 
guided by excellent taste and great moderation, 

Eyeing Raymonp. 





OUR SOCIABLE. 


FPXHERE was only one point on which we all 
agreed when its possibility was first talked 
over last year, and that was, it must be a success. 
As some wished dancing and others did not, 
that was soon arranged to every one’s satisfac- 
tion by having it every other week, the alter- 
nate evenings being reserved for amusements, 
varying them as much as possible. First we ap- 
pointed two committees, a lady and gentleman on 
each ; they were to hold office for one month, and 
were expected to arrange each evening’s enter- 
tainment—not at all a difficult task, for each 
couple were on duty only every other week. By 
appointing new committees, all the members had 
an opportunity of arranging the programme to 
their own liking. It was surprising to find how 
little dissatisfaction we had after this plan was 
adopted; for when all in turn have a voice in 
the management, there is less inclination to find 
fault with others. 

From charming out-of-the-way summer resorts, 
where artists and clever people love to congre- 
gate, from old-fashioned books and _ people, 
from a hint here and there—the only trouble 
seemed to be, not too little, but too much, for our 
programmes, Those who were willing to read 
and recite were called upon, generally at the 
commencement and middle of the evening. 

Of Clumps we never grew weary, one’s at- 
tention is kept so closely fixed, and there is such 
an incessant drain upon all the information one 
possesses. Each side is so eager to gain the vic- 
tory that the questioning grows faster and more 
definite, until at the very last, when each side has 
almost guessed it, the answers can hardly be given 
fast enough. The company should be equally 
divided, a captain being chosen on each side; 
these leave the room, and select some object that 
will mystify the guessers as much as possible. 
On returning, the captains must not join their 
own side, but the opposite one, both, when the 
questioning is over, being added to the party that 
first guesses the subject taken. 

Whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, is the 
first information desired; then size and quality ; 
what used for; and if manufactured, in what 
country, and where ; then locate more closely; and 
from being completely at sea comes the drifting 
into port, and when almost there, most likely a 
wrong question sends us out again, The last post 
in the fence around the hotel, the longest hair in 
the coil of some noted person, the asp of Cleo- 
patra, the bucket that poor Jack carried when 
he had his terrible fall, are very good subjects 
to select. I remember a large company being 
puzzled for half an hour over nothing more than 
the eye of a needle. In the room was a piece of 
embroidery stretched on a frame; the needle had 
been left in the work, and at once suggested it- 
self to one of the captains. It did not come 
under either of the three kingdoms, for it was 
nothing ; the shape was all we could get, and then 
such a rest as the questioners had ! 

When the subject has been taken from fairy 
tales or is mythological, it is hardly fair not to 
announce it. While it does not necessarily give a 
clew, the questions can be given in better shape. 
The game is decided by the greater number of 
players that are on one side at the end of a given 
time. 

Twenty Questions is similar, but varies suffi- 
ciently to form another interesting game. The 
sides are arranged in the same manner, and the 
captains choose something that can come under 
one or two of the kingdoms. It requires very care- 
ful questioning, for all the information must be 
obtained in the twenty questions each side is al- 
lowed to have. If a manufactured article, and to 
which kingdom, are generally the points to be 
first settled ; then locate it. Think closely, so as 
to obtain as much as possible from one question, 
for every one counts; and with a little care, the 
one asking will often give more than three care- 
less ones. A pile of ashes in a vacant lot, that 
had been the annoyance of the whole neighbor- 
hood, one of the few subjects that could be classed 
under the three kingdoms, kept us one evening 
until we almost despaired of ever guessing it 
within the prescribed number of questions. 

There are always two or three clever ones who 





have a talent for acting, and can render Dumb 
Rhymes full of the jolliest sort of fun. Divide 
the company ¢o that each side shall have its own 
share of actors. One set leave the room, the one 
remaining choosing a word that shall rhyme with 
the greatest possible number of other words. The 
party that go out are to act, without speaking, 
before those who made tie selection, until they 
have the right one, the only clew that is given 
them being a word that rhymes with the one 
chosen. Any odd arrangement of dress adds im- 
mensely to the effect and fun. For instance, take 
fay, a fairy, which is not very easy to guess. The 
actors can give a good imitation of country lads 
and lassies raking hay. As it is not correct, 
those who hold the word send them out by say- 
ing, “ No, it is not hay.”” We improvised an in- 
fant’s long dress from a sheet and a wide pink 
sash for the tallest young gentleman of the par- 
ty, placed him in an easy-chair, and wheeled him 
into the parlor, for “ weigh” ; a tiny pair of scales 
was placed on the floor directly in front, and the 
work of weighing the baby began. Such floun- 
dering, twisting, and crying! Mrs. Winslow’s 
and other soothing mixtures came from baskets 
and pockets, until both actors and audience were 
convulsed with laughter. Pay, play, say, slay and 
sleigh, spray, and may, followed in quick succes- 
sion. For nay was a young gir] refusing to listen 
to the vows of a middle-aged lover, although both 
parents and friends urged it in the most deter- 
mined manner. The last one, fay, the overgrown 
infant acted. With the sheet draped as a short 
dress, and the sash tied under the arms, he 
was the sturdiest of fairies. On his shoulders 
were a pair of wings cut from newspapers. Ferns 
were bunched on here and there; a great wreath 
of them encircled his head and trailed down his 
back. With both hands stretching his scanty 
drapery as far as possible, he came dancing into 
the room, the most amusing fairy one could 
imagine. 

A simple but entertaining little game is called 
Snuffing the Candle. Placing a lighted one on 
a table at the end of the room, blindfold in turn 
each one of the company, first standing him (or 
her) at the opposite end in a direct line with the 
eandle. Of course the greater the distance the 
more difficult the feat. When ready he must turn 
around three times, then walk to the candle and 
blow it out. In turning he loses all idea of posi- 
tion, and it is very laughable to see him march in 
an entirely opposite direction, prepare for a vig- 
orous puff, and more likely than not give one of 
the company the benefit of it. 

Quatre, so called, I imagine, on account of the 
number required to form 4 set, is very amusing. 
Commencing at one end of the greatest length of 
the room, or hall if it be a wide one, arrange the 
company so that they shall stand in pairs, a little 
distance apart, and forming a line down the room. 
Now turn every other couple around until there 
are four facing each other, and back to back with 
those in the set nearest them, above and below. 
It can be played just as well without music; but 
if you have it, strike some lively march, every 
couple raising their joined hands. When the sig- 
nal is given the line commences moving, those at 
the head moving toward the foot, and vice versa. 
The first couple pass under the raised hands of 
those facing them, raising their own for the next 
couple coming, every other one passing under, 
then preparing for those coming. When arrived 
at either end, turn immediately and go back again. 

Lovers of history, and those at all familiar with 
the lives of noted persons, ancient or modern, 
real or imaginary, will find Character delight- 
ful as well as instructive. If the number play- 
ing is very large, either divide into two or more 
sets, or several persons take the same letter. 
The former is generally the better plan, for the 
game does not become too long—a fault always to 
be avoided. Send two or three guessers out for 
each set of players, those remaining selecting a 
character the letters in whose name snall equal 
the number of players. Suppose Marie Antoi- 
nette is chosen; the first player takes M, the se. 
ond A, the next one R,andsoon. The one hav- 
ing the first letter takes a character whose last 
name, if possible, begins with that letter. In 
playing, when the guesser comes to you, state 
whether it is the letter of the first or last name. 
Mark Antony, Mendelssohn, Madison, Man in the 
Moon, Margaret, Mother Goose, Mother Carey, and 
Mab are all good subjects. For the second letter, 
Ancient Mariner, Angelica Kaufmann, Adam, An- 
dré, Absalom, and Allston the artist. The lat- 
ter is very confusing, so few remember he was 
an American, and give his native State, South 
Carolina, as the one in which the Huguenots 
settled. The questioners begin with the one 
having the first letter, and must always be in- 
formed whether the letters go around evenly, or 
if they have been given out twice; then they 
count to ascertain the number of letters in the 
name, and question until they have some idea of 
the character, or in despair proceed to the next 
person. If there is any local celebrity known 
either for oddity or any other cause, it often adds 
very much to the interest to take him as a sub. 
ject. Those who are questioners should think of 
everything that will aid them—ask if living or 
not, when born, for what noted, appearance, 
and age. 

In Word -spelling only one is necessary to 
select for either a large or small company. Sup- 
pose “planet” is the word taken. Each person 
has a pencil and paper. When it is given out, 
as many words as can be thought of beginning with 
the first letter, and formed from one or more of 
the remaining ones, are to be written. A letter 
must not be duplicated, and only three minutes 
allowed on each. The one having the greatest 
number of correct words is the winner. Taking 
the initial letter, we can form, pa, pat, pate, plate, 
plant, peat, pea, pean, pan, pane, etc. The second 
will give us let, late, lane, lea, lean, and so on. 
Carpet, pastime, special, educate, and certain are 
all excellent words for this game. 
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Petticoat for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 
Knitting and Crochet.—[Sec illustration on page 4.] 
Tus little girl’s petticoat is worked with white zephyr wool, 

partly in knitting and partly in crochet. It is composed of 

twelve lengthwise stripes, six of them knitted and six crocheted, 
and is finished with a crochet edging at the bottom and a cro- 
chet band at the top. For each knitted stripe cast on 29 st. 

(stitch), and work as follows: 1st round.—kK. (knit plain) 4 

st. (always slip the first st.), p. (purl) 9 st., k. 3, p. 9, k. 4. 

2d round.—P. all st. that appear purled on this side, and k. all 

st, that appear plain, so that both rounds will look alike. 3d 

round.—W ork as in the lst round. 4th round.—K. 7, p. 3, k. 

9, p. 3, k. 7. 5th round.—Work as in the 2d. 6th round.— 

Work as in the 4th. Repeat the 1st-6th rounds 14 times; in 

the stripe for the middle of the front narrow by 1 st. at the 


must always come on the middle one of 3 sc. worked on 1 st. in 
the preceding round), 3 se. on the following 3 st.; repeat from 
*, closing with 2 se. on the last 2 st. 5th-14th rounds.—Work 
as in the 4th round. 15th round.—Alternately catch together 
the 2 sc. at the centre of a hollow with 1 se., and work 7 se., sep- 
arated from each other by a picot composed of 4 chain stitches 
and 1 sc. on the first of them, on the next 7 st. 


























A RELIC OF THE PAST. 
OURISTS of to-day may see in Florence a veritable relic of 
“ye olden time’—a magnificent reminder of the years when 
this beautiful city “ was a queen among queenly cities.” It is a 
venerable carriage, built more than six hundred years ago. Oc- 
casionally it is uncovered and “ set forth in state” for the delight 








JEWEL Basket. 
For description see Supplement. 


beginning and end of the 
3d round in every repeti- 
tion from the 7th to the 
14th inclusive, in order to 
gore the stripe at the top; 
in each of the four side 
stripes narrow in the same 
rounds at the back edge 
only, leaving the front edge 
straight. The stripe for the 
middle of the back is en- 
tirely straight on both sides, 
but from the beginning of 
the 11th repetition it is 
worked off in two parts to 
form the slit; for the first 
part take 16 st., and work 
off the last 4 repetitions on 
them; for the second part 
take up 10 st. out of the 
last 8 st. in the first round 
of the first part as a foun- 
dation for the underlapping 
part, add the rest of the 
st. to these 10, and com- 
plete the 4 repetitions. The 
crochet stripes are worked 
rengthwise in Afghan stitch, 
and each consists of 8 dou- 
ble or full pattern rows; 
the st. for the first row of 
each stripe are taken up 
out of the st. on the straight 
edge of a knitted stripe, 
one st. out of each, and at 
the end of the 8th row the aya 
stripe is joined to the next aad t 
knitted stripe with a round 
in slip stitch, Work 16 
rounds in single crochet for 
* the band, working each st. 
through the double chain 
of the one in the round be- 
low, and narrowing as much 
i as may be necessary to 
| make it fit. For the bor- 
Hi der around the bottom work 
i i i as follows: Ist round.—1 
“THU se. (single crochet) on every 
li st. around the lower edge. 
2d round.—Alternately 5 
se. on the next 5 st. and 3 
se. on the following st. 3d 
= round.—2 sc. on the first 2 
: st., * pass 1 st., 3 sc. on the 
following 8, 3 se. on the 
next st., 3 sc. on the fol- 
lowing 3 st.; repeat from 
*, closing with 1 se. on 
the last st. instead of 3 sc. 
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— = - - . , 4th round.—1 se. on the 
Fig. 1.—Brocapep Vetver Cioax. Fig. 2.—Cioak ror Girt From 8 To 10 first st., > pass 2 st., 3 sc. Fig. 3.—Matecasst Mantie Vig.te~Oransose ven Boy vnau 10 To 15 
For pattern and deseription see Sup- YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and description on the following 3 st., 3 sc. For pattern and description see Sup- en ae See a Se ra 
plement, No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-4. see Supplement, No, X., Figs, 40-47.] on the next st. (these 3 se. plement, No. IX., Figs. 86-89. scription see Suppl., No. Vill, Figs, 30-35.) 
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of inquiring eyes, its lofty proportions and air of grandeur mak- 
ing it an object of intense interest to all lovers of the antique. 
“Tt sits up very high,” and was no doubt built for royalty itself. 
A large part of the body of it is painted red—‘a kingly color” ; 
from its long-faded “draperies and cushioning,” it is evident that 
the richest fabrics then known were appropriated to this imperial 
equipage—textures of wonderful richness and fabulous in price. 
Well elevated is the coachman’s box, commanding such latitude of 
view as must be the envy of all travellers of the present, who long, 
but vainly, to “take in all the prospect.” 





SOUPS AND GAME. 


HE great fault of soups is their strength and weight from the 
quantity of meat generally used in their composition, Soup, 
it should be generally understood, is not especially intended as a 
point in a dinner. To commence a substantial repast of several 
courses by showing 
a hearty apprecia- 





able decent among other German national dishes. These must 
not by any means be confused with the American general mode 
of preparing dumplings, which are as indigestible as a flat old 
joke or cannon-ball, The chief ingredients for the delicate A/ésse 
are eggs, bread coarsely ground, meat, and fish; later, potatoes, 
rice, etc. The bread used for these must be very light, without 
crust, grated, soaked or crumbled in cold water or milk. They 
must be lightly handled, and the fingers dipped in water while 
each ball the size of an egg is formed and set apart. The soup 
must gently boil; wet the spoon as each one is dropped in chives, 
parsley, spice, or onions. All A/ésse should be served hot. For 
marrow A‘lésse chop about the size of a filbert half a pound of 
marrow, and add this to the well-beaten yolks of six eggs. Stir 
them well together, cut a light roll in thin slices, toast, and cut in 
small dice ; soak the crumb of an untoasted roll in milk, just suf- 
ficient to dampen it, mix this with a little minced parsley and 
some salt, dredge in two spoonfuls of flour, add the other ingredients, 
stir the whole together, and form the A/ésse, Boil them in broth 





three onions, salt, and red pepper. 
and add them to the soup pot. 


When boiled take out the eels 
Strain the water and add it also 
to the pot. This soup must be rather thick ; if too thin, add more 
flour. Although these directions may sound elaborate, yet the 
writer has had this soup prepared several times since the recipe 
was received from a friend in Germany. 
ing as well as nourishing. 

Soup may be colored yellow with grated carrots or Spanish saf- 
fron, red with tomato juice, green with the juice of pounded spin- 
ach. The coloring is stirred in after the skimming is completed. 
These colorings add to the flavor. 

The favorite soup of George II. and his more epicurean suc- 
cessor was a rich vermicelli potage with a few green chervil leaves 
in it. The vermicelli must be broken, and then blanched in boil- 
ing water to take off the taste of the dust; nor must it remain 
too long in the soup, or it will become a paste. 
not exceed fifteen minutes. At large 


It is exceedingly appetiz- 


The time should 
dinner parties vol-au-vent 
and all manner of 
Savory game pies 








tion of the ox-tail, f 
the mock-turtle, or 


Julienne argues a 
coarseness of con- 


ception, and im- 
plies the digestion 
of an ostrich. Soy- 
er insists that the 
soup which pre- 
cedes a great din- 
ner should be made 
only of beef, the 
principal nourish- 
ment of which con- 
sists in the osma- 
zone, which is that 
liquid part of the 
meat that is ex- 
tracted by water at 
blood heat, creating 
a more lively circu- 
lation of the blood. 
The bones of the ox 
contain gelatine and 
phosphate of lime. 
The gelatine is also 
found in the mus- 
cles and other car- 
tilaginous parts of 
the animal. The al- 
bumen is also found 


in the flesh, and 
congeals as soon as 
the heat rises be- 
yond that of the 
blood; it is this 
which forms the 
scum on the pot 
when the soup is 
boiling. This soup 
irritates the gas- 


tric juices, and the 
cheese, which should 
invariably close the 
banquet, assists the 
action of the dis- 
solved fine inner 
lining that forms 
the rennet of the 
stomach. If chem- 
ical rules and phys- 
iological science 
were more carefully 
studied—and experi- 
ence is a wise teach- 
er—there would be 
an end of indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, and 
consequently what 
may amiably be call- 
ed nervousness. Ac- 
cording to Brillot- 
Savarin, “the des- 
tiny of nations de- 


pends upon the 
manner in which 
they are fed”; 
and Louis Eustasche 
Ude, . the  world- 
famed chef, says: 


“What science -de- 
mands more study 
than cookery, re- 
quiring diligent 
study, no small 
share of intellect, 
and the strictest 
punctuality?” In 
this age when wo- 
man claims to be 
able to do whatever 
man can do, where 
physical strength is 
not in question, she 
should try to emu- 
late him in the art 
that belongs pecul- 
iarly to her province. 

On a first good 
broth and good sauce 
we must depend for 
good cookery. The 
smallest drop of fat or grease is insufferable, and characterizes a 
cook without a method. A famous gourmet, M. De Curry, invent- 
ed an onion soup which is called after his name. Pull off the 
skins of twenty small onions, cut them up in a stew-pan, with a 
piece of fresh butter and a little sugar. Turn them until they 
assume a beautiful golden color, then wet them with broth, and 
add the quantity of toasted dice of bread necessary, When the 
soup is served, add two wine-glasses of cognac brandy. There 
are various methods of preparing broth. As an accompaniment 
or receptacle of a certain article, as in the above soup, it must 
possess the reaction of the acid gastric fluid in order to create an 
agrecable taste. Vegetables and fungi are especially rich in alka- 
lies and phosphoric acid, such as truffles, mushrooms, seed of cel- 
ery, cabbage sprouts. The passion of the elder Dumas for cab- 
bage is well known. These made into a broth with rice, which 
is deficient in nutritive salts, and some meat gravy, wi!l always be 
an excellent addition. The famous A7ésse claim a long and honor- 
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SATIN AND BROCADE EVENING DRESS.—[{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-13.) 


should be sent in 
onanapkin, These 
may generally be 
much improved by 
a whole onion, a 
large mushroom, or 
a few oysters, A 
method in Ireland of 
preparing lobster is 
by no means to be 
despised. A boiled 
lobster is cut, brok- 
en, and picked, then 
put in a stew-pan 
with a mixture of 
mustard, vinegar, 
and Cayenne pep- 
per, also a good 
sized piece of flour- 
ed butter. Itis then 
covered and allow- 
ed to simmer for five 
minutes, boiled up 
again once, simmer- 
ed again, and then 





a glass of sherry is 
added. It is served 
garnished with 
sliced lemon. 

Leigh Hunt i 
sisted that “ break- 
fast is the founda- 
tion of the day’s 


enjoyment, and oft- 
entimes its health.” 
A rabbit stew forms 


a most delicate 
breakfast dish pre 
pared carefully. 


Place in the stew- 
pan three sliced } 

tatoes, a quarter of 
a. white cabbage, 
one onion, a turnip, 
two carrots, a sprig 
each of parsley and 
thyme, a few celery 
seeds, and salt and 
pepper to taste. 
Thicken with a lit 
tle flour, and stew 
till done. Add some 
tomato catsup, and 
serve hot. A deli- 
mode of 
dressing a pheasant 
or other feathered 
game is called fai- 
san & la gudewife. 
Dress the bird for 
boiling, stew it with 
half a pound of 
ham cut in square 
pieces, fry these to- 
gether over a mod- 
erate fire, and when 
the bird is browned 
all over add four 
sliced Spanish on- 





cious 


ions, pepper, . salt, 
and a spoonful of 
soy. Put on the 
paste lid, and let it 
all simmer gently 
for three - quarters 
of an hour. When 
the bird is done, 
serve with the on- 
ions poured over. 


For partridge pies 
peel two or three 
sweet di- 
vide them in quar- 
ters, and put them 
in the birds without 
other stuffing ; a de- 
licate slice of cold 
ham may be laid in 
the bottom of the 
dish. Soufflés re- 
quire infinite care in 
their preparation. 


oranges, 





or water, lay them gently in the tureen, and pour the soup over. | They consist of the cooked meat of partridges, with a small quan- 


Here is the way to make a delicious German soup for eight per- 
sons. Boil eight pounds of beef, strain, and carefully skim off all 
the fat. Fry a quarter of a pound of flour with a little butter; 
stir gradually into the soup. Then add a few parsley roots, celery, 
and carrots cut in pieces, making a plateful in all. Three heads 
of cauliflower, one leek, a dinner plate of pease, and boil all togeth- 
er till perfectly cooked. The especial A/ésse for this soup are made 
of a piece of butter the size of an egg melted; to this is added a 
cup of flour, one of milk; stir till stiff. After it is cold add four 
beaten eggs, a little mace and salt; put them in the boiling soup. 
Then boil a few peas in a pint of white wine and sugar; this be- 
comes a syrup, which must go in also. A generous allowance next 
of sage, mint, lavender, chives, thyme, and parsley chopped very 
fine, and added to give the soup the coveted green tint. During 
this time have prepared two or three eels, weighing together one- 
half to two pounds ; cut in pieces a finger in length, boil separate- 





tity of well-cooked rice, an equal quantity of well-reduced sauce, 
a piece of butter, and these are passed through a sieve. Place in 
a basin mixed with-a few raw eggs (six eggs for a tumblerful) 
twenty minutes before serving; the whites of the eggs must be 
incorporated with the purée, well beaten and mixed with the 
preparation ; this must be served immediately. 

The yellow-legged snipe are considered by gourmets as the best 
species for the table. One method of preparation is to stuff them 
with bread-crumbs and egg, highly seasoned. They are also lard 
ed and roasted in bunches of three, and served in their own gravy 
of drippings. Fillets of snipe may be trimmed and placed in a 
saucepan to be cooked in clarified butter. They are laid in cases 
of oiled folded paper before garnishing. Plovers may be roasted, 
basting with sweet butter; again they are filled with force-meat 
and brushed entirely over the outside, first with beaten egg, and 
then each plover is rolled in finely grated bread-crumbs. 
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THE HORSFORD ALMANAC. 
AND COOK BOOK 


Mailed free on application yo the Kumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. L—{ Adv.) 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatse dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
= paration unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
‘he superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength,—[Adb, ) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpgMANN’s professional endorsement below: 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., Pro- 

prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{_Adv. ] 





C. C. Suaynr, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address,—[Adv.] 





Tur Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 1121 
Broadway and 575 Sth Avenue.—[Adv.]} 





AD VERTISEMEN''S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinda, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Wirs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable success 0! 
this charming article of adorn: 
ment, is due to the CONWEN- 
TENCE, COMFORT anid DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 
ANCE given toevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to thore who 
have lost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to LOOK 
YOUNG—whosee foreheads are high—and 

whose hair wiil not remain in crimp ; made 

— — curtvhair they cannot get out of wave. 
RAND FEATURE they have no 

FAUsE Wien appearance,so EASILY 
THER waves and crimps— 













can © 
ot mv Headqnarters, 32 ‘EA 14TH ST N.Y¥.8 Be 
568 Sen Nustrated Cat- 
alogue. Goods sent ©. O, D., with oma ofexamination. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
BP. o. Box 1654, Ne New York. 


LINCOLN EMBROIDERY HOOP 7» HOLDER. 


to 8. EB. LINCOLN 
Fouton, Osweeo Oo 
New Yorx 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


Pretty Chrome Cards, 
Dame in our new type, 
fix durable Tea Spoons infancy case, 80c.,or10 packs of 
pare and ———— for $1. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Sample Album 
Address Clinton & Co., North Haven, Gonn- 


» Send two pe. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥., for a new set ele- 
oe Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 
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0.6. GUNTHE 


Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks ; 
Fur-lined Garments 
Far Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention, 





























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
- S'TATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 tos 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 
| 219 Fulton St, Brooklyn 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES j 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dressex, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, C arpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


TO PRESERVE HEALTH 


Use SMITH’S Patent Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 
They are genom to ladies and gen- 

tlemen with weak lungs, and no 

CASE OF PNEUMONIA 
was ever known where these gar- 
ments were worn. They also pre- 
vent COLDS, RHEUMATISM, and 
all kindred diseases. 
Recommended by all physicians. 
American Institute premium for 
fourteen consecutive years. For sale 
_ everywhere. Send for circulars. 


a 2D. C. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 L EONARD ST., New York. 


FREE & FREE 1! FREE!!! 
New Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list of 
Plays, 

Dramas, 

Farces, 

Guide Books, 
Scenery (Paper), 
Speakers, 

Ethiopian Dramas, 
Tabieaux Lights, 
Colored Fire, 
Pantomimes, 
Burnt Cork, 


igs, 
Beards, &c., &c. 

In fact, everything for Amateur Theatricals. 
SAMUEL FRENCH & SON, 38 East 14th St., New York. 


QEY MOUR’S SHEARS and SCISSORS, 
Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most 
durable. “ The best are the cheapest.” 

Ask your merchant to get them for you. 
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or we will pe for $1.25, postpaid, 
a pair of Family Shears, 8 inches in 
length, full nickel - plated, or raaroon 
jupanned handles, $1.00. Address 

Henry Seyn mour ‘Cutlery Co., HOLYOKE, MASS, 


ART NEEDLEWORK, 


An Illustrated Book, containing: the instructions » 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South 
Kensington, ae ; Sent by mail to any address 
for 50 cents, by 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 

Our Catalogue of transferring designs "for this work 
sent free. 


TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 











test Designs for fall and winter. 


ABN 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Prodnces a beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 and 
$1.50 per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented ‘e~ 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed rice, $2, ‘comple te. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneouasly the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $i 50 per box. 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED. 


Something New. 


Unequalled for > 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
the looks of young 
and old charmingly. 


MY PERFECTION, 

OR 
WATER WAVHK, 
with the innproved elastic springs, 


no hair-pins or hair nets required, 
from $3 00 upward. 


THE 
NOVELTY OR LANGTRY BANG, 


very becoming; does not rip or 
tear. Money refunded if not natu- 
rally curly. All Front Pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c. each. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Just received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 
uine gray, warranted cheaper than any other house, 

Illustrs nied price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O.D.,with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE ELEVATOR. 
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| PEARLS 7 % MOUTH | 
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| BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | 


O° 203-205 20! % lo;-——-:0: ——-:0: 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT,| 


which renders the teeth wnhirr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swerr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar the teeth and prevents decay. , 


SOLD BY DRERUGGISTS. 
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TRADE MARK. 





THE 


First Japanese Mig. and Trading Co., 


865 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to their recent importations of appro- 
priate and useful Christmas Gifts, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in entirely novel and unique designs, 
OPEN EVENINGS one week before Christmas, 

_ Illustrated Catalogue ma mailed to any address, 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 








ASTHMA CURED 


Asthma Cure never. 
wo! 











L ADIE DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 
f FOR EMBROIDERY WORK! 
5 Srampine Parrerns for Kensington, Outline and 
Brai? Work. Bex Stamping Powder, vistributing Pad, 
Directuns for — and Wor. king. Aut for twenty 
8c. stamps. . F. INGALLS, Lywn, Mass. _ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only mom ge | 
remedy for removing radic ally and permanently ai 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL LAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


yg ms WANTED to sell M‘Clintock & 
Z Strong’s Religious Cyclopedia and other 
popular subscription books. 











Ask Drnggists for ‘* ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rate, mine, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, —_ and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new design 
Silk and Cashmere Tnaboohderieny | Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 


Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 


Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials, 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors, 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Ave. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Great and varied attractions in 
MAJOLICA VASES, BASKETS, and JARDINIERES, 
Filled with Variegated Flowers and Rare 


TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS. 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS FOR 
CARRIAGE AND OPERA WEAR. 
Bonnets and Hats in all Fashionable Shapes, covered 
with Velvet and Plush, ready for Trimming. 
Felt and Beaver Bonnets and Hats, Ostrich Piumes 


and Tips, Fancy Feathers and Birds, at one half the 
cost of importation. 


Velvets. Plaushes, and Ribbons at immense reduc- 
tions in prices, 

Bridal Garnitures in new and pleasing combina- 
tions, and Bridal Veils, Garnitures for evening dress, 
and Waist Bouquets. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATOCOHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


THE TEAL’ 
EMBROIDERY FRAME, 


For which the manufacturer’s price is $4 90, 
will be sent by express to any address on receipt 
of $2 50, by 
Cc. BE. BENTLEY, 

854 Broadway, New York; 
314 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 
sa Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 

27 Lexington St. Baltimore, Md. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanstip, alld Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Noa. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 








SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected with age nt and taste, 
For Circular, alana Mrs. VIRGINIA €. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., naw York City. 








Harper & Broruers, New York. 


Send five 3c. stamps for new set of 
imported cards, ** UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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JANUARY 6, 1883. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. : 


15 








RIDLEY’, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts. N.Y. 


FURS. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
SEAL SACQUES, $69, $75, $88, $95, 
$105, $120 UP. 


SEAL AND OTTER DOLMANS, $150, $169, $179; 
RARE BARGAINS 
FUR - LINED CIRCULARS, $17, $19.50, $23, $25, 


29, $35. 
. MUFFS, PELERINES, CAPES, AND COLLARS. 
FULL LINE of FURS for MISSES and CHILDREN. 


KID GLOVES. 


Mousquetaires in Tints and Whites. 
6-Button Length at $1 25. 
8-Button Length at 1 50. 

* 10-Button Length at 2 00. 


MONOGRAMS. 


4-Batton, 6-Button, 8-Button, 10-Button, 
$1 20. $1 45. $2 00. $2 50. 


GENTLEMEN'S 


2-Buttons in Tans, Black Embroidered, $1 35. 
Red Tans, Black Embroidered, $1 50. 


Gents’ Dog-Skin, Regnier’ s, 2-Button, Embroidered, 


REAL LACES. 


Made-Up Lace Goods, Lace Handkerchiefs. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% to 317 Grand &i., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, and G8 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


Le Boutilier Bros. 
HOLIDAY HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ Handsome Hemstitched Printed Hand- 
kerchiefs, at 2ue., 25e. 

Ladies’ Plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, at 
l5e., 20¢., 25c. to 50e. each. 

Gents’ Hemstitch Printed Handkerchiefs, at 25c. 
and upward. 

Gents’ Silk Mufflers, 30 inches square, 75c.; reg- 
ular price, $1 00. 

Pongee Silk Handkerchiefs, Printed, 21-inch, 40c. 
each; large variety. 

China Silk Handkerchiefs, Hemstitched, 20-inch, 
75e.; 22-inch, 85e.; 24-inch, $1 00. 

Brocade Silk Handkerchiefs, at 58¢c., 75c., $1 00, 


$1 25. 
Dress Goods, 


Large assortment all-wool Dress Goods, put up 
in BOXES for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. Also, 
Prints and Cambrics in dress lengths, taste- 
fully decorated. 








845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.,....... Cb 00 veceecenes $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 400 
PEGE URRININUE To cus be cvoceccbccesessseus 4 00 
The THREE above publications. 
Bay FG GORTG, ROMO 6005 cic cccesce cnccacs 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPI. n} 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE L an, 
One Year (52 Numbers).................000- 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 

or Canada, 














The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxorrx with the first Number for Noveriber, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Peorxe sent on 
receipt of a three-ceut stamp. 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containir, works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cunts per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harren & Brorucers, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


Pisgare PALETTES, CARDS. New Designs. 
= le and Price-list, 15e.; ; an assortment sent t for 
. NEVILLE, 237 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


Winter and Holiday Novelties. 


NEW COLORS IN ELEGANT COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 





RICH FURS. 


NEWEST FASHIONS IN MILLINERY, SILKS. 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, &c. 
ELEGANT DRESS FABRICS. 





NOVELTIES IN LACES, PASSEMENTERIES, and 
FRINGES. 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, BC BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, &o. 





Fall Issue ** illustrated Bazar” now 
ready. Send for it. 

Do your Shopping at Home, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROM?T 
ATTENTION. 

Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARAMTEED. 


JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 1%th Si., N. Y. 





SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Until after their January Stock-taking 
the combined stocks of their 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
SILK and VELVET department 


will be offered by 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY € CO. 


at a very heavy reduction from regular 
prices. 

From the magnitude and varied char- 
acter of their stock, combining as they do 
only the most reliable make of goods, this 
opportunity presents advantages to imme- 
diate purchasers that are very rarely 


offered. 


JAMES McCREERY é& CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 





pRY Goons 


BY MAIL! 


Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock, 
All Syonghs for cash, bee a | sold at lowest city prices. 


Dreas Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
‘ancy Goods, Lndtey Dresses, W 
Dppeletery ’ te’ prnishing Goode 


“Hoye? and Gi 
intent ahd “ SHOPPING GUIDE" free on = Ay 
OUOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philads. 
O7’Piease say yyou saw this 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 

Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, 
Lace, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to make South Ken- 
sington, Outline, ep ey Tent, Star, Satin and Feather 
Stitches, ete. Price 36 ¢ 
A BOOK OF 100 Ross - STITCH PATTERNS 

for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers. 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete, Price 25 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns, 10c. Sreoia, Orrer—All for 18 8c. stam 

J. F. Ineauus, Lynn, Mass. 


DRAPERY TRIMMINGS, 
Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Novelties 
For Porrixres, Curratns, and Art NrepLework. 
McLEAN & GILLER, 1293 Broadway, cor. 33d St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. -__ Please mention this paper. — 


1 BY RETURN. MAIL—A full description of 
FREE! Moopy’s NEW ae ate of Drauss 
Currie. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W , Cincinnati,O. 

















We have bought t the entire stock of one of the 
| leading Fur Houses of the City at about one 
half the cost of manuya ‘ur. 
| 815 Silk and Brocade Dolmans and Circulars, 
| lined with Squirrel or Mini: They »iust be sold, 
and will be offered at priccs ‘a suit the most eco 
nomical, 

Closing out at greatly reduced prices Dolmans, 
Cloaks, Walking-Jackeis, de, 


H.C. F. KOCH & SuN, 


Gth Ave. & 20th St, N. ¥ 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0 
RICH HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


In Laces and Made-up Lace Goods. 


Real and Hand-run Spanish Lace Scarfs and 
Fichus. Duchesse Collars and Collarettes, 
Duchesse and Point-Lace Fans, Sets, Scarfs, 
Handkerchiefs, Barbes, &c. Special Novel- 
ties in Made-up Lace Goods and Children’s 
Collars. Also, 


500 EMBROIDERED SETS 


Reduced to about half the cost of Importa- 
tion, desirable Holiday Gifts. 





Broadway and (9th St. 





FOR a Fn hdl GIRLS 


DOTS! 


Eight inches tall, with beautiful life-like fea- 
tures. Banged hair and dark eyes, or curls and 
blue eyes. 

10 cents each, or two for 15 cents, which in- 
‘, Gludes dresses with each doll. 1 doz. dolls and 
4 12 different dresses for 75 cents. Mailed free. 
| Le Special r to the readers of this Paper. 
= ith eal Every person ptr An 15 cents will receive 2 
§ dolls with dresses and 50 page Illus. Book free. 

A lady in Tipton, lowa, writes that she sold 
25 the first afternoon, Postage stamps talon. 


HOPE SF Fone RING CO., Provipenor, I R. I. I. 
40 _— _— 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Ca ards, name 










Di 





on, 1 be. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out rata, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


OPI U Me peor bine Habit Cured in 10 
ays. No Pay until Cured, 

J. yy 2+, D., Lebanon, Ohio, 

ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of Cards for 

/ 3-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


50 All New Chromo Cards for 88, name on, ic. or 40 
Gold and Silver, 10c. J. B. Husren, Nassau, N.Y. 


Guaranteed pL pone rq 
BIC 2222.4 PAY 














50 EQ) Elegant Genuine Chromo sr two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 














PALM 


RLS 


STK ORNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 

Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 

25c., 50c., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 

Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


& FECHTELER, 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 











“ The publication of such works as ‘ Highways 
and Byways, and Abbey's ‘ Herrick, and Har- 
per’s CHRISTMAS, is a memorable event in the history 
of American art and of American publishing.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


HERRICK’S POEMS dinetinves BY ABBEY. 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With 
Drawings by Epwin A, Aubry. 4to, Illuminated 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In a Box.) 

The best-illustrated book that has ever been issued 
in America. It is far more than this. It is, in our 
opivion, the finest work of illustrative art that has ap- 
peared since the days of William Blake.—JN. Y. World, 

Ii is doubtfui whether any poet was ever more for- 
tunate in findios an artist to interpret his thoughts. 
—Roston Journal, 

IL 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS; or, Saunterings in 
New England. By W. Hamittow Gisson, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
4to, Iuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In a Boz.) 


A volume of which not the artist-author alone, but 
he art of his country may be proud.—JN. ¥. Herald. 

It is a volume that has uniformity of beauty—of 
style, of printing and binding, and of illustration— 
which is seldom achieved.—N. ¥. World. 

If Mr. Gibson had not made a reputation for himself 
as an artist he would certainly have made a reputation 
for himself as a writer, his gifts in both directions 
being larger than those of any artist-writer in this 
country.—. ¥, Mail and Express. 


Ill. 

HARPER’S CHRISTMAS. Pictures and Papers done 
by the Tile Club and its Literary Friends. 32 pages 
(page double the size of Harper’s Weekly page), with 
a two-page Supplement. Price 75 cents. 

Adjectives fail, and the most gracious phrases of 
commendation are unsatisfactory, when one attempts 
to give anything like an adequate “ characterization” 
of Harper’s Christmas. It is a triumph of art; a 
treasury of literary riches; a mervel of beauty; for 
certainly no more charming holiday publication of the 
sort has ever been seen.— Boston Traveller. 

lV. 

CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHCENICIA. The 
Land and the Book (Vol. II.); or, Biblical Illustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By Wittiam 
M. Tuomson, D.D. 180 Illustrations and Maps. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $8 50. 

For a popular account of the manners and customs as 
well as the scenery of the Holy Land it is not only not 
approached by any similar publication, but it leaves lit- 
tle or nothing to be desired.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

Vv. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1882. 848 Pages. 
With over 800 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, 
$3 00. Also, Harrer’s Youne Pror.e for 1881, $3 00. 


Its wholesome tone is no less noticeable than its 
high literary merit, its varied contents touching all 
subjects that can legitimately entertain, instruct, and 
amuse bright boys and girls, its charming pictures, 
and that spice of healthy adventure which should al- 
ways find a place in a juvenile paper. It is really a 
marvel of beauty and excellence at a wonderfully 
small price. The bound volume for 1882 deserves at- 
tention; in the quantity and quality of its contents it 
is more than satisfactory, and caunot fail to provide a 
permanent fund of pleasant iuformatiou.—Boston 
Traveller, 

Vi. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. By Dr. Faanz von 
Reser, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State 
Galleries of Paintings, Professor in the University 
and Polytechnic of Munich. Revised by the Au- 
thor. Translated and Angmented by Joseph Thach- 
er Clarke. With 310 Illustrations and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms, Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Dr. Reber aims, step by step, to trace out the devel- 
opment of art. This he does, in a manner as brief 
as the vast subject will permit, with great clearness 
and entire impartiality. His style is extremely read- 
able, fitting his work for general perusal.—N. Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

Vil. 

BUILDING THE NATION. By Cuarves Carirron 
Corrtx, Author of “The Boys of '76,”-“‘ The Story 
of Liberty,” “Old Times in the Colonies.” Copi- 
ously Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Mr. Coffin avoids the formality of historical narra- 
tive, and presents his material in the shape of per- 
sonal anecdotes, memorable incidents, and familiar 
illustrations. He reproduces events in a vivid, pict- 
uresque narrative.—J. Y. Tribune. 

VII. 

BOY TRAVELLERSIN THE FAR EAST. PART IV. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Egypt 
and the Holy Land. By Tuomas W. Knox. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


That which Mayne Reid did for 4 past generation 
Colonel Knox is doing for re»ders of to-day. He is 
producing books of travei fascinating alike for young 
and old.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

1X, 
A HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. By Grorar 

E. Woopserry. With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 

Ornamental Cloth, $3 50. 


By its rich contents and its gorgeous cover the work 


is peculiarly adapted for a Christmas present.—J, Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 


62] Hanrer & Beornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

62 Haurer’s Caracoeus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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THE COOK’S CHRISTMAS DREAM, 


FACKETLZ. 


A uit boy and girl were playing by the road-side. | finished a cow in blue, and then remembered never to 
The boy became angry, and struck his playmate a | have seen a blue cow. 
sharp blow on the cheek, whereupon she sat down and | said the other, * we'll say the cow is cold,” 
began to cry. The boy stood looking on, and present- sinidedemenitipiaticieinionte 
ly said, “I didn’t mean to hurt you, Kate; Iam sorry.” How to turn Frvir—Let a few hungry boys into 

The little girl’s face brightened up instantly. The | your orchard just before plucking time. ~ r 


sobs were hushed, and she said, 
“Well, if you are sorry, it doesn't 
hurt me.” 

Rogers used to relate this story: 
An Englishman and a Frenchman 
fought a duel in a darkened room. 
The Englishman, unwilling to take 
his antagonist’s life, fired up the 
chimney—and brought down the 
Frenchman. ‘ When I tell this story 
in France,” pleasantly added the nar- 
rator, “I make the Englishman go 
up the chimney.” 

eenpeapjpronmmee 

“Time works wonders,” as the 
woman said when she got married 
after a thirteen years’ courtship 

epteteereeiat 

A disobedient little girl, being told 
by her mother that it was necessary 
that she should be whipped, said, 
**Well, ma, then I suppose IL must; 
but won’t you give me chloroform 
first ?” XC 

“My wife lost her purse with fit- 
teen dollars in it to-day,” said a sad- 
jooking man. 

“When going into town, or coming 
home ?” asked somebody. 

“When? Didn't! tell you she had 
some money in it?” demanded the 
sad-looking man. And everybody 
knew when she lost it. 

———<@ 

A popuiar writer, speaking of the 
ocean telegraph, wonders whether 
the pews transmitted through the 
salt-water will be fresh. 

— 





Moses Schamburg has been annoy- 
ed by burglars prowling about his 
residence. One day he went into a 
gun shop to buy a revolver. 

“What kind of a weapon do you 
went ?” 

“T should like one,” said Moses, 
“mit accommodations for six burg- 
lars.” ‘ 








_ They were two little children, and they were paint- 
ing pictures in their school-books. One fpr 


“ Never mind,” encouragingly 














Sau. Boy (to old fisherman, who has lost an arm), “I say, Mister, did you catch all those Fish 


with that Hooker?’ 




















“Do you think my danghter is a 
| flirtationist ?” asked a lady of a gen- 
tleman at a watering-place. 

“T am sure I do not know, mad- 
am,” was his answer; “I am not an 
observationist.” 

oe ee 

* Ain't that a lovely critter, John ?” 
said Jerusha, as they stopped oppo- 
site the leopard’s cage. 

“ Waral, yes,” said John; “‘ but he’s 
dreftully freckled, ain't he 2?” 

——< 

An Irishman looking at a ther- 
mometer remarks that it is strange 
that so small a thing could feel the 
cold so much. 








A Parisian visitor asks of a young 
girl who is about to marry a widow- 
er, ** Now, my dear, did he make his 
iirst wife happy ?” 

“Did he make her happy?” ex- 
claims the girl. “ Why, madam, she 
has the handsomest monument in 
the cemetery !* 

cnxssidinmssail tiene 

A popular young actor and a friend 
were out driving the other day, and 
putupataway-sideinn. The hostler 
was away, and an old boating man, 
in a condition of extreme doubt and 
perplexity, took the horse in hand. 
The travellers helped him to remove 
the harness, and fastened for him 
what he called “‘ the painter” —the ad- 
justment more commonly known as 
the halter. He then towed the steed 
into the stable, and, after pondering 
deeply for a time, began to bed him 
down with a boat-hook. After that 
he got a mop to do the horse over 
with, and the operation being per- 
formed with indifferent success, the 
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CROSS PURPOSES. 
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“MAMMA, IS THAT A BOY OR A MAN?” 
[This is a fact, and rather severe on young Smith, who has just put on 


his first High Hat, and glories in a Mustache. 


quasi-groom next desired informa- 
tion as to the method of “ unshipping 
the rudder, for fear it should get 


D Her ListeNep AND LoyEp. Sue SAW AND WAS CONQUERED. broke.” He wanted to take the ani- 
‘THEY BOTH SEURETLY RESOLVED TO MAKE THEMSELVES WORTHY OF EAOU OTUEL IN BVERY RESPECT. 


Tuxim Next Meeting. mal’s tail off. 
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CHRISTMAS DINNER—NEW STYLE. 
[Let it be encouraged, by all means; it is 80 sociable and jolly. 





